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volume presents the important rules of syntax and 
a series of 100 graded English exercises to be ren- 
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THE GREAT TRANSITION. 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 
Editor of the School Arts Book. 


“Hello!” said I, “What’s that?” 
to pick it up. 

“That?” replied the boy who happened to be pass- 
ing through the school yard with me, “That is noth- 
ing but a lead pencil.” 

“But it is a whole one,” said I, “and with a rub- 
ber on the end.” 

“T know it,” said the boy. 

“What? Do you mean to tell me that you have 
seen this here before?” 

“Yes: everybody’s seen it.” 

“All the children in your school have seen this 
lying here day after day, and not one boy has 
picked it up?” 

“Of course. What should we pick it up for? 
There’s plenty in the schoolhouse; the town buys 
*em.” 

And I had been given a text for a long medita- 
tion. Not pick up a whole new lead pencil? Anda 
pencil with a rubber on it! 

When I was a boy we prized even slate pencils. 
A boy who hooked anybody’s slate pencil was baited 
until he gave it up; but a lead pencil—we fought for 
lead pencils as the Greeks and Trojans fought for 
Helen. We scoured the country-side for old horse- 

shoes to sell to the blacksmith for money enough to 
- buy a lead pencil. And having it, we cut our pri- 
vate mark on it, guarded it, kept it as our last re- 
source in trade. Many ajtime a precious two-inch 
lead pencil has turned an important jackknife trade 
one way or the other. I never had but one lead 
pencil at a time, and often hardly that, until I was 
fifteen years old. And these ten-year-olds scorn to 
pick up a whole one with a rubber! Think of it! 
The best eraser I had was a piece of a rubber-boot 
heel! 

Then there’s the matter of paper. We had slates 
in school. But we used to search for paper as for 
hid treasure, and hoard it as a miser hoards gold. 
We collected the fly leaves of books, (who ever 
found an old book with a fly leaf left in it?) the 
smooth parts of envelopes, and the long strips 
which came with ribbon at the stores, and tissue 
paper from the shoe shops. (These last were of 
great price, for we could trace with the tissue, and 
transfer by pressure into the soft substance of the 
ribbon paper, and then follow the lines of the draw- 
ing easily with the pencil.) I have yet the old 
geography covers in which I stored my precious 
scraps of smooth paper. 

And that first shiny black penholder! The only 
one I had for years. And that camel-backed ink 
bottle that T was allowed to have on Friday after- 
noons! How well I remember the old ink-stained 


And I stooped 


blue pad with its array of bottles as diverse as the 
who owned 


boys them. Each, individual,— 


Alfred’s, nickel-trimmed, coveted by every boy in 
school; poor little Peter’s with a rag stopple; 
Bowser’s with the cracked nose; each one precious 
to the boy who owned it. It was his only source of 
ink! How he could ever get another if this dis- 
appeared, only a boy with a rich uncle could guess. 

Then, too, how we prized an old arithmetic! A 
book fought through by older brothers-or sisters, 
and handed down from school generation to gen- 
eration, with the answers written in! 

And those ingenious school boxes made of 
“rubber boards” from the shoeshops! Various 
trap doors in the top to secret compartments,—for 
the sponge (or slate-rag, if we couldn’t swap some- 
thing for a sponge), and for other things, the pecu- 
liar treasures of Yankee schoolboys, their stock in 
trade. It had, too, that long drawer for the slate 
pencil, the quarter section of an old carpenter's 
two-foot rule, and the penholder ; a drawer with the 
little knob and the “patent” to lock it automatically. 
What do these world-weary boys of ten, for whom 
the town furnishes lead pencils, know about the real 
satisfactions of school life? 

Books they abuse—the town buys ’em. Pens 
they smash—-the town buys ’em. Papers they 
waste—the town buys ’em. Pencils, and pencils 
with rubbers (I can’t get over that!) they will not 
even stoop te pick up—the town buys ’em. 

Now that I think of it, what are children re- 
sponsible for these days? Not for the care of their 
own books and supplies—not as we were. Not for 
getting to school on time; mother gets them ready 
and a coach calls for them, or an electric car carries 
them to the schoolhouse door, rain or shine. Not 
for chores morning and night; there are no chores 
these days. How can there be chores on a rented 
piace with a ten-foot back yard? Not for mother’s 
firewood ; she doesn’t do the cooking anyhow, and 
if she did, she would use gas. Not for fresh drink- 
ing water; that comes in in pipes. They never have 
to invent ways to earn money; if they are “good 
children” they get their weekly allowance. 

What does a boy have to do, anyhow? Hehas no 
duties at home, so he does what he likes before and 
after school. His work in school is made so inter- 
esting that he would rather do it than not; it’s more 
fun. When he goes to the high school he elects 
what he shall study. He goes to an entertainmient 
if he feels like it, and he stays away from church if 
he feels like it. And when he begins to work in a 
store, in a bank, or at a trade, what do his em- 
plovers say about him? 

Everybody knows what they say :— 

“Unreliable.” 

‘“Trresponsible.” 

“No sense of duty.” 
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“No idea of thevalué oftime.” 

“No realization of the value of property.” 

“Happy-go-lucky-slipshod way of doing things.” 

“Incompetent, incapable of close application, or 
of doing anything thoroughly well.” 

And who is to blame? The schools? Yes; 
partly. Free transportation, free text-books and 
supplies, a loose school government, an easily at- 
tainable standard of excellence, the graded system 
which holds back the brightest, and excuses the 
duilest for the sake of grading,—all these good 
things have attendant evils which as yet we have 
' not been wise enough to root out. 

The home? Yes; in part. An absentee father, 
a much be-clubbed mother, domestic servants, no 
farm-yard with its many duties, the weekly allow- 
ance that need not be earned, lax family govern- 
ment. too much juvenile social life,—these are un- 
fortunate and malign in their‘influence. 

The church? Again, ves; in part. A Sunday 
schooi organized on the go-as-you please method, 
with an irrational course, taught by incompetent 
teachers, a church life which is fast becoming a club 
life only, with services for entertainment, and with 
a theology that remits human responsibility on the 
ground of heredity, and excuses sin on the assump- 
tion of evolution; all these diverse elements have 
had their influence in weakening character and loos- 
ening the grip of duty. 

“Oh, you're getting old,’ I hear somebody say. 
“Don’t croak.” I won’t any more just now. I, too, 
hate a croaker and a pessimist. But facts are facts, 
and the sooner we face them the better. The coun- 
try will not go tothe dogs. The pendulum will 
swing back again presently. The camera, the elec- 
tric car, the auto, the telephone, rural free delivery, 
nature study in the schools, “Country Life,” 
“Outing,” and the like, such writers as Burroughs, 
Long, Seton, and the rest, the Saturday half- 
holiday, the lengthening summer vacation,—all 
these are influences in the right direction. The last 
census shows that the country is beginning to gain 
over the city. The tide has turned. A saner life, 
nearer to nature, will again give boys and girls 
some of the real educational advantages possessed 
by their grandfathers. 

Science is beginning to help. It is revealing God 
again, a God here and now, visiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children, and in no wise clear- 
ing the guilty, a God forever on the side of truth 
and righteousness, a God to whom the most 
precious thing in all the world is an individual 
variation from type in the upward and onward 
direction, a God whose unceasing purpose runs 
through the ages, and who has prepared for the 
human race a future unspeakably glorious. 


Science is re-affirming the old doctrines of human - 


responsibility, and the worth of the individual. 

The church is beginning to sit up and take 
notice, instead of lying flat on its back looking at 
the sky, or flat on its face, with its nose in a book, 
inventing theology. With its Twentieth Century 
New Testament, the old truths restated in current 
terms, its Sunday schools rapidly reorganizing for 
business, its preaching directed to the life that now 
is, instead of to that which is to come; these are 
signs of an abundance of rain. Social regeneration, 
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co-operative effort, civic righteousness, public con— 
science ; these are wholesome and ‘prophetic terms. 
They are indications of the coming of the kingdom 
of God. 

The schools will do their part; never fear. 
Already they are beginning to foster intelligent 
local self-government among the children, control 
by public sentiment, personal responsibility for kit 
for books, for school spirit. Schoolroom decoration 
through the efforts of the children, beautiful school 
grounds through the co-operation of the school and 
the town, frequent promotion for those who excel. 
themselves day after day, a higher standard of 
school work, the introduction of handicraft (Joints 
can’t be copied, and tools won’t lie), and the up-to- 
date methods, business methods, in teaching the 
older topics,—these are indications of the spirit that 
is now at work in the educational world. 

“When I’m twenty-gne I shall own a share in a 
park in Wyoming,” said a nine-year-old at dinner 
the other day. 

“Own a share in a park in Wyoming?” ex- 
claimed his father, “Wyoming, Massachusetts, or 
the state of Wyoming?” 

“The state of Wyoming, of course,” replied the 
little chap scornfully, “the National park, of course. 
My teacher says that every boy in America will. 
help own the park when he is twenty-one. I’m 
going to help own all the schoohouses, too, and all 
the streets, and all the sidewalks. We are beginning 
to look out for them now, because a fellow don’t 
want what’s going to be his to get worse all the 
time.” 

“The town buys ’em,” does it? 

L’etat? C’est moi! 


THE SCHOOL AIM. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The aim of school government should be always. 
high, moral, clean, noble, and honestly admin- 
istered. All public officials should have sensitive 
consciences; they should put right above expedi- 
ency ; the public official should always set public 
interests Over against private graft and selfishness; 
the best service the public official can render, and: 
particularly the public school teacher, should be to 
create better conditions for all the people, particu- 
larly those whose only crime is their poverty, and 
who are struggling hard to raise their children up 
to lead clean, honest, respectable and pure lives. 
Any life that does not involve honest work, great 
self-sacrifice, and noble purposes is hardly worth 
the living. Mutual helpfulness should be the 
earthly mission of every noble soul. 

To mould the great mass of school children into 
right habits of thinking and acting, all recognize 
the necessity of placing children of the same mental 
size, capacity, and having other very nearly equal 
attainments, together into classes. The different 
groups can be better taught and their advancement 
will be much more rapid and substantial than when 
each 1s taught alone. But in no sense can the public 
schools, as now organized, do, or should they be 
expected or required to do, what belongs to the 
home, the school, and the church. Here are three 
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great separate institutions of our civilization, and 
each must do the work that properly belongs to it. 
Those parents who hand their children over to the 
schools, and then blame the teachers because they 
cannot do impossible things in a few hours each 
day for one-half the days of the year, in no true 
sense realize the separate functions of the home, 
the school, and the church. There are certain 
home and church problems in the training of chil- 
dren that cannot be transferred to the school with- 
out loss to the child’s character, just as there are 
certain school problems that cannot be done at 
home or in the church without serious detriment 
to the child’s well being. But in all those things 
which are common, to the home and the school, 
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there should be the most perfect concord. In the 
training of children into right habits: and proper’ 
attitudes toward great truths and principles of 
knowledge and duty, nearly everything depends. 
upon the cultivation of right mental habits,—the 
power of close, careful, and persistent attention, the 
ability to direct, to hold, and to concentrate all the 
strength of one’s mind for a certain period on a 
given object of thought to the exclusion of all other 
irrelevant thoughts. In the strength of this power 
consists the difference between the educated per- 
son and the one who is unable to do connected 
thinking. Man should be both a thinker and an 
actor. He should never be a blind follower.— 
Annual Address. 


TEACHING IN THE GRADES.—(I.) 


BY M. F. ANDREW, 
Principal Twenty-fifth District School, Cincinnati. 


SELECTING TEACHERS. 


Just now | have a vacancy in my school, and am 
casting about for a man to fill the place. Of course 
I want the best in the market. The rules of the 
board say he must be a college graduate, and to 
this J do not chject. The superintendent has left 
the selection of the man to me. I am to be satis- 
fied. But I can offer the man but $700; perhaps if 
the applicant has had experience I could get him 
$800 the first year. If he is all right, I can promise 
him speedy promotion and increase in salary. 

He will have charge of a four-room building, and 
must teach all day in third and fourth grades. 
Now I think the case is fully stated. 

It has been known for a week that the place is 
open, and up to date I have received eight applica- 
tions. They are still coming at the rate of one each 
day. Two of the applicants are women, so are ruled 
out on the first count. 

These women are university graduates and want 
positions, but they do not want to teach “kids.” 
They would come into the grades, just for the sake 
of getting into the system, but would expect pro- 
motion to the high schools at an early date. 

There are from two to five vacancies in our high 
schools each year, while our own university is 
graduating forty or fifty young men and women. 
Many of them-—the girls especially—expect to 
teach, but all want high school positions. 

If I were a superintendent and had the appoint- 
ing power, I should never put a teacher into the 
high school who had not shown proficiency in the 
grades. 

In a long experience I have found that the suc- 
cessful teacher in the grades was the successful 
teacher in the high school, provided the teacher 
was prepared to teach the required subjects. 

But I must come back to my own case. Each of 
the applicants is eligible so far as scholarship is 
concerned, but neither is eligible in other respects. 

While I am master of my own school, I have but 
one vacancy, and could not well remove a teacher 
withont cause, to make a_ suitable place for an 
applicant. 

My applicants want to choose the grade in which 


they shall teach, fix their own salaries, and say what 
shall be done regarding examination for certificates. 
Three questions are thus put forward that I 
should be glad to dispose of, if it were in my power, 
but unfortunately they are beyond me. 
[ shall deal with them in the reverse order. 
While | do not believe that every one who holds 
a diploma can teach, I would accept the diploma as 
evidence of scholarship, and give the applicant a 
chance to teach. This would end the examination. 
The salary question iggalways with us, and we 
cannot hope to solve it n. Seven hundred dol- 
lars in a large city is not enough for a man to be- 
gin on, after spending years in college. Most of 
these men are beyond thirty years of age, and are 
married. My janitor can scarcely write his name, 
and has no book education, but he gets much more 
than $700 a year for building fires and sweeping. 
All about me are men with no education, from 
the school standpoint, who do not have to buy 
books and papers; who need not attend associa- 
tions and conventions; who can dress “any old 
way,” and are not expected to go into society; yet 
these same men are getting more than $1,000 a 
year for their services. 
I do not blame my applicants for asking more 
money, and we never will, nor can expect the best 
service from a man when he is continually count- 
ing his dimes and nickels to find out whether he has 
enough cash to carry him till next pay day. 
But the first proposition alarms me. Jesus, the 
Great Teacher, “took a child and set him in the 
midst of them; and when he had taken him in his 
arms, he said unto them, Whosoever shall receive 
one of such children in my name, receiveth me; and 
whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me.” 
So many of the young people who are doing col- 
lege and university work, who are making a 
psychological study of teaching and of children, 
are not willing to work with the vounger children. 
“Such things ought not to be.” To my mind it is 
a reflection on these young people, and the sooner 
they come to feel and know that the lower grades 
require the most skilful teachers in the corps, the 
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sooner will these applicants know the real aim of 
the profession. 

All honor to the woman who has the patience, 
the tact, and the skill to take the little ones from 
home and mother, and lead them in the ways of 
truth. 

In our schools there come into the grades annu- 
ally between 9,000 and 10,000 children. By the 
time they reach the eighth year, there are about 
1,500, and at the close of high school this number 
is reduced to about 300. To do the best teaching 
in the first year, there should be more than 200 
teachers, while to do the high school work fifteen 
teachers perhaps would be the highest estimate. It 
can thus be seen at a glance that only a small pro- 
portion can hope to teach in the high school. 

it was formerly said, and probably thought true, 
that any one could teach the first grade. But we 
have grown wiser now, and know that it takes a 
cultured, patient, resourceful woman to teach this 
grade. And the world is not full of such women, 
and of these the school is not getting many. 

The schools of this country are not thoroughly 
bad, but we must do something to enlist more good 
men and women for school work, and then con- 
vince them that real teaching is wanted in the 
grades. 

Teachers should come to feel that it is a delight 
to work in these grades. To do good work one 
must be resourceful and alert, willing to spend 
time in preparation of material for these classes, but 
preparation of an entirely different character from 


that of the upper grades : high school. 


KNOW THE BOY. 


One September a sturdy fifteen-year-old boy 
came to the office to be properly placed in the 
grades. I saw with but half an eye that Jim was a 
rollicking, free-go-easy, teasing, tormenting youth, 
but from his place of residence he fell to the lot of 
Miss E. The day was scarcely over before Miss FE. 
and Jim understood each other. That is, in their 
way. Jim saw an opportunity for a good time, and 
a good time, under such opportune conditions, he 
would have. The contest soon assumed such pro- 
portions that I was obliged to transfer Jim across 
the city, where he fell into the hands of Miss H. 
I had gone over on Friday and told Miss H. of 
the transfer I was about to make. She asked: “Do 
you think it is wise to send him to me?” I replied 
that I should be content only in placing Jim with 
her. Then said she: “I'll try him and will do my 
best by him.” So on Monday morning I took him 
over to Miss H. She greeted him with a cordial 
‘good-morning, and said: “What a big, strong, 
healthy looking boy you are, Jim! Just the boy I 
want. I have been wishing for days for such a boy 
to come, that he might lead our line of march. I 
have just the seat that will fit you. Come, see it.’ 
I had given Miss H. some data touching Jim on 
Friday, and she had carefully considered the case, 
had planned for it, and was ready to win Jim when 
he came. Now Jim was a natural born leader of 
boys, and wanted to lead them, and was not happy 
when not doing so. He was soon at home at the 
head of the line of march, and in his school work 
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Jim led the boys in the line of march, but Miss. H. 
ied Jim in all his work. Often it is true, even with 
men, they must to themselves appear to be leaders, 
to be really led. So Miss H. and Jim, too, had an 
understanding, but how different from the one he 
had had with Miss E.! Much depends upon the 
nature of the understanding. Wherein lay the 
difference in these two understandings? Miss H. 
knows boys—little boys, big boys, fifteen-year-old 
boys, and the avenues therefrom that lead to man- 
hood. On the other hand, it had never occurred to 
Miss E. that a fifteen-year-old boy is in any wise 
different from a six-year or a sixty-year-old boy. 
Such feeble powers of discrimination and lack of 
heart power must make the “teaching act” a burden 
to the teacher.—American Education. 


EDUCATION EAST AND WEST. 
‘BY THE EDITOR. 


(V.) 


In the matter of rural schools Massachusetts is 
in a class entirely distinct from the other New Eng- 
land states, so that I refer to Massachusetts and 
compare them with the best in the West. Much of 
Maine and some of New Hampshire and Vermont . 
is as bad, materially, as anything to be found in 
the West, and neither East nor West should be 
judged thereby. 

Massachusetts easily leads the best state in the 
Union, outside, in the length of term, in expert 
supervision, in supply of text-books and stationery, 
in the consolidation of small schools, and in the 
transportation of pupils. This statement is not 
wholly fair, however, because we have so much less 
of our population in rural schools that the problem 
is not so serious, and then our townships are 
smaller, our villages are more central, and our 
roads are much better. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that in these regards we distinctly lead. 

Of 353 cities and towns, 304 pay for the trans- 
portation of pupils at public expense, an amount 
aggregating $195,000 a year. 

For free text-books and sundry supplies for 

upils, for rural as well as for city schools, the total 
amount is $996,000, or practically a million dollars 
a year. 

{n regard to rural salaries, Indiana has a mini- 
mum salary law by which no teacher can have less 
than $40 a month, and in California, Nevada, and 
Colorado there are practically no teachers with a 
lower salary. In Massachusetts there are 152 of 
the 353 towns that pay the women teachers less 
than $40 on the average, but there are only thirteen 
towns that average less than $30 a month. Only 
fiity-eight ‘average less than $35 for women 
teachers. Since the schcol year in Massachusetts 
averages nine and a half months the annual receipts 
of the rural school teacher are much more than in 
any other state in the Union with the possible ex- 
ception of California and Nevada, where the condi- 
tions are so radically different as to make no con- 
parison reasonable. The rural school teachers of 


Massachusetts fare much better in every respect 
than in any other part of the Union, and the chil- 
dren fare as much better as do the teachers, but so 
small a portion of Massachusetts children are in 
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rural schools that this comparison is wholly unfair 
to the rest of the Union. 

There are but nine towns in Massachusetts with 
less than 300, and their total population is 1,808. 
There are but forty-three out of 353 with less than 
600, and their total is 17,228. This means that but 
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one in 1,500 of the population is in towns of-less 
than 300, and’ but one in 150 in towns of less than 
600. This, is so entirely out of proportion in rela- 
tion to any part of the country outside of Massa- 
chusetts as to make the rural school conditions 
wholly unfair by way of comparison. 


A BOY THAT WON. 
A boy called on a grouchy old man and asked for 


a job. 


“No,” snapped out the man. . 
“Yes,” cheerily replied the boy. “That back yard 
Pll clean it all up fora 


of yours is frightful. 
quarter.” 


“T'll give you fifty cents,” and he did. 
He kept on cleaning up in and out of the place, 


and then fixed up the places the old man rented, and 
he looked after his larger interests. In ten years 
the grouchy old man was getting vastly rich, and 
was paving the hack-yard cleaner $20,000 a year to 
help him. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS.— (IV.) 


QUESTIONNAIRE IN RE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS’ RETIREMENT ANNUITY AND PEN- 
SION SYSTEMS. 


1. Do you believe in the principle of a retire- 
ment annuity or pension system for aged and in- 
valided public school teachers? 

2. Will you kindly state, briefly, your reasons 
pro or con? 

3. Who, in your opinion, is the greater bene- 
ficiary of a retirement annuity system -that relieves 
the schools of teachers of impaired efficiency? Is 
it the schools—i. e., the people, the state, the com- 
munity—or the teachers themselves? Your 
reasons. 

4. Should the pension fund be provided by the 
teachers, or the state, or the school district? In 
other*words, ought the fund to be a charge upon 
the teachers, or upon the people at large? Or 
should it be contributed by both teachers and 
people? 

5. Who should be eligible to membership in 
such a fund? (This question does not mean, who 
should be eligible to pension or annuity? which 
matter is dealt with under queries 8-15, but what 
superintendents, supervisors, teachers, teacher- 
clerks, etc., ought to be privileged to join the 
fund ?) 

6. Should membership in the fund be voluntary, 
Or ought it to be compulsory on all teachers; in- 
cluding superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, special teachers, and 
teacher-clerks? 

?. What percentage of salary ought members to 
contribute? 

8. How should amount of annuity be regulated? 
What ought to be its amount? Fixed by what 
Standards? What minimum? What maximum? 


9. On what conditions ought annuity to be 
granted? For disability? Forage? For period of 
teaching service? For age and teaching service 
combined? etc. 

- 10. Should a minimum of service combined 
with mental or physical incapacity (to teach? to earn 
a sufficient livelihood?) be conditions precedent to 
retirement on annuity? 

11. Ought the rules to permit a teacher to be 
retired on annuity on his or her demand after a 
specified term of service? or at a certain age com- 
bined with a certain term of service? If so, what 
should these ages and terms of service be: For 
men? For women? 

12. Should retirement for age be compulsory? 
If so, at what age, and conditioned on what term of 
service: For men? For women? 

13. Or, ought disability to be a condition in all 
cases? 

14, Should retirement on annuity be voluntary 
or compulsory? 

15. If in some cases voluntary, and in others 
compulsory, name the circumstances that ought to 
govern either method. 

16. Do you favor a retirement system (as in 
New Jersey) applying to every public school 
teacher in the state; or a system for teachers in cer- 
tain cities, or cities of a certain class? 
“17. If you favor the latter system, what provision 
is to be made for aged and invalided country 
teachers? How are the country schools to be re- 
lieved of instructors who, by reason of age or in- 
firmity, are no longer able to render efficient ser- 
vice? 

Kindly answer the foregoing questions by num- 
ber, and send reply to (Miss) Elizabeth A. Allen, 
secretary; 1217 Garden street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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WHY WRITTEN.—(II.) 
TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


This poem-—which many look upon as Tenny- 
‘son’s masterpiece—was written in remembrance of 
an intimate college friend whose early death left the 
poet inconsolable. ‘The affection between Alfred 
Tennyson and Arthur Hallam was quite a match 
for that between David and Jonathan. Hallam was 
engaged to Emily Tennyson, his college chum’s 
beautiful sister. 

The collegians toured the Rhine together iu 
183%, and planned the reforms they hoped to bring 
about. When the English “Reform Bill” was 
passed the young enthusiasts broke into the parish 
church, and furiously clashed the bells in the 
steeple, to the great disgust of the Tory rector. 
This incident accounts for the lines about the bells 
in the poem:— 


“Ring out the old; ring in the new.” 


Hallam died suddenly at Budapest, while tour- 
ing the Danube valley. Tennyson was grieved to 
the heart, and it would be impossible to say whether 
the poet or his sister was the deeper mourner. 
Nor did the years ever alleviate fully his sense of 


loss. While he wrote “In Memoriam,” he could 
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WEAKNESSES OF WOMEN AND MEN. 


Professor Chamberlain of Clark University, 
Worcester, has this to say of the weakness of 
-women :— 

She is more cruel. 

She has greater cunning. 

She tends more to exaggeration. 

She tends more to gluttony. 

She is more given to hallucinations. 

She is more given to hysteria. 

She is more impulsive. 

She is more irascible. 

She is more superstitious. 

Man is more inclined to idiocy. 

Man is more inclined to imbecility. 

Man is more inclined to criminality. 

Will you, reader, write a paragraph and send it 
promptly to the editor of the Journal of Education, 
saying what you think of this, and tell how it tallies 

‘ with your observation. 


A BRAVE PLANT— THE WITCH-HAZEL. 
[Adapted from the Nature Guard.] 

Autumn is a busy time out of doors. The 

farmers are gathering in their crops, picking the 


never read it after its publication. “It 
breaks me down; I cannot read it,” he 
“would say. 

The poem was in his mind for 
seventeen years before it was given to 
his printer. Hallam died in 1833, and 
it was not published until 1850. Then 
it was published anonymously, the 
poet not having a very high opinion of 
it, and doubtful if the world was ready 
for any such message. In fact, the 
manuscript was almost lost, for in 
changing his residence he left it in the 
lodging-house he was removing from, 
and it was recovered only by the 


: 


~ 


WITCH-HAZEL. 


diligence of Coventry Patmore. One 
critic, unaware of its origin, said of the poem: 
“These touching lines have evidently come from 
the full heart of the widow of a military man.” 
And he intended to be appreciative and compli- 
mentary. 

The poem was not precisely planned, there was 
no conscious scheme about it. In fact, it is a series 
of quite separate soliloquies, connected together 
subsequently. And Tennyson used a rather pecu- 
liar metre for it. Whether he was aware of it or 
not, Ben Jonson and Lord Herbert had made use 
of such a metre long before. But he believed him- 
self—and that quite honestly—the inventor of the 
form the stanzas took. 

The world—notwithstanding the poet’s misgiv- 
ings—was really awaiting the message he had for 
it. The question, “What has happened to our be- 
loved whom we have lost?” is often pathetically 
asked by the world’s heart. And Tennyson carried 
that world’s heart along with him because he faced 
that puzzling question for it, and gave to it an 
answer that was both musical and refreshing, as 
some. Oriental fountain after a long and trying 
desert ride. 


apples, digging the potatoes, husking the corn, and 
getting things ready for winter. The squirrels are 
busily gathering nuts, and many of the birds have 
either already gone south or are making their plans 
for the trip. 

One very industrious plant always attracts our 
attention at this time of year. It is the witch-hazel. 
Its seeds do not ripen until October, but before 
they are all ripe it will begin to blossom again. 
The new task is begun before the old one is 
finished. Early in November, when the chill north- 
east winds are blowing and its leaves are gone, its 
blossoms will be at their height. They give a 
bright golden glow to the woodlands when every- 
thing else is dull and brown. Many plants blossom 
before the leaves appear, but other kinds wait until 
winter is past. This brave plant does not fear the 
winter and begins at once. What delicate little 
blossoms they are, and what a modest fragrance 
they have! Each flower consists of four narrow, 
ribbon-like petals and four anthers which curve 
over the tender pistil within. Commonly there are 
three flowers in a cluster, with a tiny russet-colored 
leaflet or bract beneath each one. 

Such a plant is worth watching. Such a reso- 
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ute, independent way of doing things ought to ac- 
«omplish something. No apple tree would think 
of blooming at this time of year. If you bring 
thome some seed-pods which have not yet opened, 
perhaps you may have a chance to see another 
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way in which the plant shows its vigor. When left 
in a warm room these pods sometimes burst open 
with a pop like a pistol, scattering the seed about 
the room. The seeds are large and black, well able 
to stand the cold of winter. 


SHAKESPEARE 


STUDIES.—(X.) 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


HAMLET.” — VII 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the dramatic purpose of act I., scene 3? 
2. Of act IL, scene 1? 


3. Give the family characteristics of the Polonius 
family. 

4. Give the individual characteristics of each. 

5. Can you condemn Ophelia for perfect obedience 
to her father? Compare her with Jessica. 

6. As a character in the play, what purpose does she 
‘serve? 

7. Is there any dramatic purpose in making revenge 
instead of justice the basis of Hamlet’s action? What 
obstacles were in his way? 

8. Compare Hamlet and Laertes as men of action. 

9. Why does the poet send Hamlet to school to Wit- 
tenberg and send Laertes to Paris? Can you imagine 
Laertes in Wittenberg? 

10. What could Hamlet gain by feigning insanity? 

11. Do you base your estimate of Hamlet’s character 
‘upon what he says of himself or upon what others say 
of him? 

12. The king has committed a deed which he knows 
ought to be undone through repentance; he discusses 
the duty of repentance. Hamlet has left undone a deed 
which he knows he ought to do; he discusses the duty 
of revenge. Compare the arguments of the two, point 
by point. 

13. State the theories of the immortality of the soul 
given in the play—make a list of quotations on this 
subject. 

14. What is the dramatic purpose of the Norway epi- 
sode? Do you think the drama would be weakened by 
leaving it out? Why or why not? 

15. Where is the play relieved by traces of humor? 

16. Can you imagine that Hamlet might have been at 
all humorous before his life was saddened? 

17. Account for the grave-diggers’ scene; has it any 
dramatic purpose? 

18. Can you see any place where the play might have 
been relieved by music? Compare with the “Merchant 
of Venice.” What use does Hamlet make of the re- 
corders? 


19. This drama is full of very familiar quotations. 


Make a list of them by act and scene. 

20. Memorize the Christmas legend given by Mar- 
¢cellus; the soliloquy beginning “To be or niot to be”; 
Hamlet’s discourse on the grandeur of man, and as 
many others that you would like to remember, as you 
can. 

21. Compare the Hamlet drama with other plays 
which you have read in completeness of dramatic struc- 
ture; in the use of the supernatural as an element of 
the play; in theories of life, death, and immortality; in 
points of information on various topics. 

22. The Hamlet drama has been called “The Sphinx 
of Literature,” and Hamlet himself has been called a 
“Sphinx.” Why? 

23. What is the theme? 

24. What is the moral? 


25. What was the germ thought which prompted the 
poet to write the play? 

26. Gervinus says “Intuitions conceived in passion 
vanish with the emotion. Human will changes and is 
influenced and enfeebled by delays.” But we might ask, 
“In Hamlet’s case, why the delay?” 

27. Schlegel says, “Hamlet is a tragedy of thought.” 
Is the real tragedy the objective conflict which we see 
ending in the final grand catastrophe which sweeps out 
the conflicting elements in one fell swoop, or is it the 
tragedy of Hamlet’s life? Is the life of this young man 
of such noble impulses and grand qualities wrecked be- 
cause he was required to perform a deed which was so 
revolting to his moral nature, that he could not make 
his reason and his will drive him to it? 

' 28. Does Shakespeare ever make the moral element 
secondary to any other? Are we all Hamlets? Which- 
ever way we turn we meet with difficulty. 

29. At what period of Shakespeare’s life was this 
drama written? Had he solved the problem himself, we 
wonder? 

30. What have you gained from the study of Shakes- 
peare? 

31. Have you gained power to enable you to better 
interpret the thoughts of great writers? 

[Concluded.] 


oor 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 

[Presented after the manner of the days of Queen 
Flizabeth, by members of the reading department, 
West Chester (Pa.) normal school, ] 

PROGRAM. 

The Elizabethan stage. 

The story of “As You Like It.’ 

Character studies: Rosalind, “The Unexpressive She’; 
Celia, the friend; Orlando, the lover; the “Melancholy 
Jaques”; Touchstone, the ideal fool; Adam, a study’ in 
temperance and service; the country folk; the forest of 
Arden. 

“Where they fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden world.” 
SCENES FROM “AS YOU LIKE fT.” 

Herald. 

Act I. 

Scene 2. The Heroine Appears. 

Lawn before the duke’s palace. 

Rosalind, daughter of the banished duke; Celia, 
daughter to Frederick; Touchstone, the court fool; Le 
Beau, a courtier of Frederick’s. 

Scene 3, The Banishment of Rosalind. 

Same as before. 

Duke Frederick, brother and usurper of the rightful 

duke; Rosalind; Celia. 
Act II. 

Scene 3. Service for Love. 

Near Oliver’s house. 

Orlando, Oliver’s younger brother, cheated of his in- 
heritance by him; Adam, an old servant; interlude, 
song, “Blow, blow, thou winter wind” (Sergeant). 
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(The rest of the scenes take place in the forest of 
Arden.) 

Scene 4. The Arrival at the Forest of Arden. 

Rosalind, disguised as a page, Ganymede; Celia, dis- 
guised as a shepherdess, Aliena; Touchstone; Corin 
and Silvius, shepherds. 

Scene 7. Life Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Duke, usurped and in banishment; Jaques, an eccen- 
tric lord, attendant on the duke; Orlando; Amiens, a 
lord; Adam; attendants; interlude, Amiens’ song, 
“Under the Greenwood Tree” (Arne). 

Act III. 

Scene 2. An Unexpected Meeting. 

Rosalind, as Ganymede; Celia, as Aliena; Orlando; 
Touchstone. 

Scene 8. Touchstone’s Sport. 

Touchstone; Andry, a country wench; Jaques; Sir 
Oliver Martext, a vicar. 

Scene 4. Rosalind’s Discontent. 

Rosalind, as Ganymede; Celia, as Aliena; Corin. 

Scene 5. A Coquette Conquered. 

Rosalind, as Ganymede; Phebe, a shepherdess; Sil- 
vius, her adorer. 

Act IV. 

Scene I. A Lesson in Courtship. 

Rosalind, as Ganymede; Celia, as Aliena; Orlando; 
Jaques. 

Act V. 

Scene 2. With Promises for a Happy Future. 

Rosalind, as Ganymede; Phebe; Orlando; Oliver, his 
repentant brother; Silvius. 

Finale—Song (Morley) :— 
Therefore take the present time, 
With a hey and a ho and a hey nonino; 
For love is crowned with the prime, 
In springtime, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding. 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 

The narrow stage with its poor devices was but the 
vantage ground from which the poet took possession of 
the vast stage, invisible but accessible, of the imagina- 
tion of his auditors.—H. W. Mabi. 


INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— ( IV.) 


BY MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 


TOPICS FOR FOURTH YEAR. 
AGE OF PUPILS 8 TO 9 YEARS. 
(Text-Books Adapted to Grade in Hands of Pupils as 
One Source of Information, with Observation and 
Supplemental Oral Instruction.*) 


The Framework.—A turtle compared with the 
jelly fish. Disadvantages of an outside framework 
for man. Why many pieces in human skeleton. 
Different shapes of bones. Animal and mineral 
matter in bones. Location of principal large bones. 
Joints; how held together. Effect of tight cloth- 
ing, of ill-fitting shoes. . 

Foods.—Nature’s foods for the young. Mate- 
rials which furnish these. Proper choice of food. 
Effect of too much meat. 

Drinks—Proper choice. Water, why needed. 
How fruit juices are made unhealthful. Special 
danger in cider and wine. Self-control in eating 
and drinking. Power of alcohol to weaken self- 
control. 

Digestion—lImportance of good teeth, of chew- 
ing food. Waste of saliva in chewing gum and in 


*Examinations or tests for promotion as in other subjects. 
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chewing or smoking tobacco. The stomach, 
Gastric juice. Work and rest for stomach. Iprj- 
tating effect of alcohol. Danger of giving alcoholic 
drinks to infants and young children. 

Circulation—Right and left sides of heart, 
Veins and arteries. How the blood feeds the body. 
Need of good food to make good blood. The blood 
as an air carrier. 

Respiration—Air as a purifier. The air - 
sages. Air sacs of the lungs. Full, deep breath- 
ing. The advantage of well-developed lungs. 
How air is polluted. Airing living-rooms. 

Muscles—How made up. How they move 
bones. Sizes and shapes. Tendency of beer to 
cause the storing of fat instead of the formation of 
muscle. Relation of muscle and fat to strength. 
Why business men choose boys who do not use 
tobacco. 

Exercise—Good forms of in-door and out-door 
exercise ; why the latter is preferable. 

The Brain and Nerves—Work of brain. How. 
made strong and how rested. Spinal cord. Con- 
nection with legs, arms, etc. Alcohol benumbs 
brain and nerves. Effects of tobacco on ability to 
study, on will to do right, and on success in life. 

Senses.-Show that sense organs do not see, 
hear, taste, touch, or smell, but are only avenues to 
or instruments of the mind. Continue training of 
senses. 

The Skin.—-Work of the skin. Oil and sweat 
glands. Danger of cooling off too quickly. Bath- 
ing as a preventive of taking cold. Clothing: 


Proper fit, disposal of weight, protection for legs 
and feet. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS.—(XIII.) 
Garrett had 5-6 of an acre. : 
He planted 1-4 of an acre in peas. 
1-3 of an acre was in asparagus. 
66 2-3 of the remainder in dandelions. 
The rest in spinach. 
1. How much was in dandelions? 
2. How much in spinach? 
Geoffrey had 7-8 of an acre. 
He planted 33 1-3 per cent. of an acre in 
tomatoes. 
12 1-2 per cent. of an acre in peppers. 
40 per cent. of the remainder in celery. 
16 2-3 per cent. of the remainder in water cress. 
20 per cent. of the remainder in lima beans. 
The remainder in lettuce. 
1. How much was in celery? 
2. In water cress? 
3. In lima beans? 
4. In lettuce? 
Mr. Poole owned 16 2-3 per cent. of a mill. 
Mr. Pratt owned 33 1-3 of it. 
Mr. Parker owned 50 per cent. of the rest of it. 
Mr. Paine owned 20 per cent. of the rest of it. 
Mr. Pike owned 25 per cent. of the rest of it. 
Mr. Perkins owned 33 1-3 per cent. of the rest 


Mr. Parlin owned 50 per cent. of the rest. 
Mr. Paul paid $3,000 for the rest. 

1. At that rate what was Mr. Poole’s worth? 
2. Mr. Pratt’s? 

3. Mr. Parker’s? 
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Mr, Paine’s?: 
5.. Mr. Pike’s? 

Mr. Perkins’? 
Mr. Parlin’s? 
8: Mr. Paul’s? 
Stella had 48 cents. 
Susan had 37 1-2 per cent. as much as Stella. 
Sophia had 3 times as much as Susan. 
Sibyl had 5 times as much as Sophia. 
Sibyl’s was 62 1-2 per cent. of Selina’s. 
Selina’s was 66 2-3 of Sara’s. 
Sara’s was 9-5 of Salva’s. 

How much had Stsan? 

Sophia? 

Sibyl? 

Selina? 

Sara? 

Salva? 

Arthur has 54 marbles. 
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- 5-6 of Arthur's is 5-9 of Ariel’s. - 
4-9 of Ariel’s is 6-% of Archibald’s. 
6-7 of Archibald’s is 4-11 of Anthony’s. 
1. How much has Ariel? 
2. Archibald? 
3. Anthony? 
In a field there‘are %2 rows. 
Bruno has planted 12 1-2 per cent. 
Brian has planted 12 1-2 per cent. of the rest. 
Boniface has planted 33 1-3 per cent of the whole. 
Bertram has planted 62 1-2 per cent. of the rest. 
Bernard has planted 66 2-3 per cent. of the rest. 
Beriah planted the rest. 
1. How much did Bruno plant? 
2. Brian? 
3. Boniface? 
4.. Bertram? 
5. Bernard? . 
Beriah? 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES. 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


BAKU: 
THE PLACE OF FIRE. 


This Russian city, on the sunset shore of the 
Caspian Sea, has recently been the scene of racial 
hatreds, and of homicidal and incendiary out- 
breaks, that have rudely disturbed the pipe-dreams 
of the lovers of peace and good-will. Something 
occurred—just what has not clearly appeared as 
yet—that unleashed the worst passions of Tartars 
and Armenians, of Mohammedans and Christians, 
and that led to carnage, pillage, and wanton de- 
struction that beggared description. 

The predominant element, in numbers at least, 
in this city of 125,000, is of Tartar origin. The 
laboring class and the small traders belong almost 
wholly to this race. The Russian element comes 
next numerically, and represents the military and 
official class. The Armenians, though fewest in 
number, are by all odds the most influential class, 
controlling, as they do, the business of the region 
outside of the petroleum interests, which are largely 
in the hands of foreign capitalists. Jealousy be- 
tween the Tartar laborers and Armenian mer- 


chants, intensified by religious differences between | 


them, probably led to the recent scenes of fire and 
blood. 

The city of Baku—the capital of a province of 
the same name—is in the Trans-Caucasian region 
of Russia. It is on the peninsula of Apsheron, that 
projects some sixty miles into the waters of the 
Caspian. 

The beautiful bay around which it is built is 
perfect crescent, about seven miles from tip to tip, 
and with the island of Salian lying between the tips 
of the crescent so as to make a most capacious and 
absolutely safe roadstead, where hundreds of 
steamers and sailing craft may ride securely at 
anchor. 

The quay along the harbor front is one of the 
finest in Europe. It beats that along the Neva in 
St. Petersburg, and is a strong rival of the Thames 


embankment in London. Along the quay are 
modern stores and bazaars, many magnificent 
buildings, and gardens dating from the days of the 
old Khans. 

The city. stretching back from the quay is ill- 
built, the houses small and-with Oriental flat roofs. 
The streets are narrow and crooked. But all this 
is being rapidly reconstructed. There is more 
building activity in Baku than anywhere else in 
Russia. The railway terminal station is the finest 
in Russia, with the possible exception of that in 
Moscow. ‘There are several spacious mosques, a 
Greek and an Armenian church, Tartar schools, 
public squares, marts, and caravansaries. 

‘she “Maiden’s Tower’’—the lighthouse on the 
quay—is the most striking and most beautiful ob- 
ject on the water front. The bay is so full of fish 
that one author has said “the bather could easily 
imagine himself in an aquarium.” The harbor has 
been frozen but once in thirty years. 

The city is defended by a double wall and a deep 
ditch, and by strong forts. On the summit of a 
high acclivity is the palace of the ancient Khans, 
though now in ruin. 

Traffic communications are excellent. There is_ 
a railway of 360 miles to Tiflis, and another of 560 
miles to Batoum on the Black Sea. Vessel com- 
munication to ports on the Caspian and the Volga 
tiver is practically unlimited, There are thousands 
of vessels in the sea and river trade, 

It is the entrepot of the Persian trade. From the 
land of the Shah it receives raw silk, cotton, rich 


carpets and shawls, and rice. Other products, 


specialiy mechanical, reach it from Europe and. 
America. Its chief exports are salt, saffron, and 
petroleum—crude and refined. 

The petroleum industry excels all others. It is 
one of the greatest oil regions on the globe. The 
whole penisula of Apsheron is completely saturated 
with oil. Scoop out a little hollow in ‘the sand, 
apply a lighted match, and a comfortable fire is 
started at once, 
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About eight miles from the city is the chief 
derrick region at present. In 1902 there were 720 
productive wells there. The crude oil is piped 
down to the city to the numberless refineries there. 
This section of the city is appropriately called 
“Black town,” because of the dense smoke, and the 
black pools of oil refuse everywhere. 

One oil well was tapped in 1886, and flowed so 
copiously as to flood the whole district. It is sad 
by Charles Marvin—a petroleum expert—to have 
poured out more oil in that one year than all the 
oit wells of the world combined. Another well 
burst forth in 1887 that spouted 350 feet into the 
air, formed a great lake of oil, and then overflowed 
into the Caspian. The crude petroleum product of 
1885 totalled 420,000,000 gallons, but the product 
since then has been greatly increased. 

It is affirmed that there is enough petroleum in 
and about Baku to stock the markets of the world 
for ages. 

Russia has been the possessor of Baku since 
‘1806, when she took it from Persia; But the place 
has a history far back of the Russian occupation. 
There is historic mention of it-in the seventh cen- 
tury. The Mosque of the Shah there dates from 
1078 A. D. 

But this is not all. There is good ground for be- 
lieving that the Parsees of India had a sacred fire- 
shrine there 2,500 years ago. Its oldest name, 
“Atesh-Ga,” means “the place of fire,” and th’s 
name was given it by the Parsees, who were fire- 
worshipers. In early times large numbers of 
Guebers—or Parsees—visited it with great venera- 
tion, and esteemed it a “holy city.” And there has 
been an unbroken succession of Parsee priests liv- 
ing beside this holy shrine from the davs whcn 
Cyrus was on the Persian throne until within a few 
years ago. Probably no other shrine on earth can 
compete with it in continuance. It is but a few 
years ago that the shrine of the Parsee priest was 
crowded out to make way for a modern distillery. 
Men now working about the wells remember him 
distinctly, and the sorrow of the old priest as he 
was compelled to give way to the oil-kings who 
supplanted him. 

It is easier far to apologize for the ignorant wor- 
ship of the Parsee at “Atesh-Ga,” than for the fiend- 
ish wantonness of the Tartar petroleuses, who the 
other day burned up millions of roubles worth of 
property to gratify their insane hatred of fellow- 
citizens, who bore another race-mark than their 
own, and who voiced their faith ina “credo” to 
which their own lips were strangers. 


A POWER FOR TEMPERANCE. 


The big corporations with their rules against 
drinking are doing a wonderful work for temper- 
ance. But more significant than their rules is the 
fact that they are able to enforce those rules. 
Twenty years ago thése men would have kept on 
drinking, and the corporations would have had to 
yield, for twenty years ago it was among the best 
classes of workers that the drink habit had the most 
slaves. The real catise of the improvement in this 
and every other direction is the simple enlighten- 
ment of public opinion, The habit of obedience to 
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the clear mandates of public opinion is so ancient 


- and powerful that it may be called imstineétive and 


imperative. The public opinion that laugtis at the 
man who varies his dress very far from the recég- 
nized standard has its way. The public opinion 
that causes the lip to curl contemptuously at sight 
of the fellow who has let a thief in at his mouth to 
steal away his brains also has its way. Often “silly” 
is a stronger word than “sinful,” and “Don’t-be-an- 
ass” goes where “Don’t-do-wrong”’ wouldn’t— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


a 
or 


THANKSGIVING’S RECEPTION. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[Characters: Columbia, girl dressed in national colors; 
Uncle Sam; Thanksgiving, girl in yellow, carrying sheaf 
of wheat; Charity, girl in white, dressed in costumé of 
sister of charity; Faith, girl in blue Grécian costume, 
with star on brow; Hope, girl in pink Grecian costume, 
with lamp or taper in hand; a group of Puritans; a 
gtoup of Indians; twelve childfep, cArrying baskets of 
fruits, vegetables, etc.] d 

(Curtain rises, disclosing stage decorated with harvest 
products, pumpkins, sheaves of corn and wheat, strings 
of onions; flags and bunting. Enter Columbia and 
Uncle Sam. They salute Thanksgiving, who steps for- 


* ward and greets them warmly.) 


Thanksgiving.—I am glad to greet you. Again the 
rolling year has brought us together for the annual feast 
of rejoicing. 

Columbia.—We have great cause for gladness. Our 
country is prosperous. The world is at peace. And iff 
eonferring that great boon of universal peace, we lave 
had a large share. . 

Uncle Sam.—This land of ours is more than ever a 
country of hope and promise. And you, Thanksgiving 
(bowing deeply), give us a splendid and needed oppor- 
tunity to count and recall our great blessings, both as 
individuals and as a nation. 

Thanksgiving.—What you have just said is true. You 
have much reason to be glad and grateful. Reviewing 
your history as a nation, you may find cause for grati- 
tude through all the years since the Pilgrims first landed 
on Plymouth Rock. There can be no better time than 
now to recall the early days and what the forefathers 
did and suffered that America might enjoy safety, pros- 
perity, and peace. And prominent among my guests to- 
day I seem to see a company of those gallant Pilgrims 
who laid the foundation of your national life, who gave 
you the chance to be what you are meant to be—a free, 
noble, and enlightened people. 

(Enter group of Pilgrims, headed by Edward Witis- 
low.) 

Columbia.—Ah, there is Edward Winslow, the wéll- 
known chronicler of the early events in our national life. 
To him we are indebted for a faithful account of that 
first memorable Thanksgiving so long ago. 

Winslow.—Shall I picture it to you? We had wan- 
dered through the forests, sometimes losing our way, 
and again menaced by wolves that “sat on their tayles 
and grinned.’’ The miseries of famine and extreme cold 
had been ours. The dread winter oppressed us, and be- 
fore us lay the nakedness of a strange land. But our 
lives were preserved. We built rude shelters. Our 
crops were garnered, and the Indians were friendly. So, 
having within our hearts feelings of praise and grati- 
tude, we assembled, fifty-five of us, on October 17, 1621, 
to hold a festival of thanksgiving. The celebration 
lasted almost a week. 


{Continued on page 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE STORY OF A SONG. 
BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


One time a beautiful song was wandering over 
the face of the earth, longing to be an actual thing 
once more, and not a mere memory of itself. It 
had existed long years before, in the mind of a 
great composer, and it had lived again and again 
through the voices of some little folks who sang it, 
as their mother played an accompaniment to it on 
an old-fashioned piano. The little song loved to 
live, and to inspire and quicken the lives of others. 
Its greatest joy was to respond to its own rhythm, 
to listen to the beauty of its own tones. 

At the time of which we write, there were none 
to sing it, although there were sweet voices every- 
where, and music-lovers all about; no one chanced 
to know the little song, and so it could not live ex- 
eept as a half forgotten fancy. 

About this time a pedagog came along and 
discovered the little song—he found the notes that 
represented it in an old-fashioned, faded book. The 
pedagog hummed it through in a sort of perfunc- 
tery way,—in fact, so perfunctory and stilted was 
his singing that the little song hardly recognized 
itself. He dwelt on an interval here and there, and 
he prolonged certain tones, and he murmured to 
himself (but just loud enough for the song to hear): 
“J guess this will serve my purpose” ; and the little 
song was mystified, for it did not know what the 

meant. And he was singing the inter- 
vals, and comparing the length of the tones that 
were found in the song; When some little children 
came that way. 

The pedagog said to the children: “T have found 
a song for you, and I am going to teach you to 
read it so that you may understand music, of which 
it.is a part.” 

And the children were much pleased, for they had 
often stood at the door of the great cathedral 
nearby and listened to the choir sing; and their 
idea of singing was associated with angels, and with 
all things beautiful and poetic. They listemed, ex- 
pécting to hear the pedagog sing, but he did not 
sing a song. Instead they heard some slow gaited 
sounds that went up and down in an orderly 
fashion, and he asked the children to sing them 
after him, and they sang them. But they, too, 
were mystified, and did not know the reason why 
they should be asked to sing them. And the chil- 
dren sang the same thing many times, until it grew 
quite monotonous; and then the pedagog said it 
was the scale that they were singing. And the chil- 
dren sang it up, and they sang it down, and they 
sang it in the middle, and they sang it in many 
wonderful ways; and then they stopped singing 
and rested, while the pedagog told them about the 
scale, and explained that they were getting ready 
to sing the beautiful songs. 

But the little children were very weary, and were 
sorry that the pedagog had found the song, since it 


had led him to ask them to do such things. And 
then, when they were refreshed, the pedagog 
showed them how the song resembled what they 
had been singing;—where there were scale runs, 
and where there were intervals, and the children 
saw this resemblance, and they practiced the scale 
passages in the song, and they sang its intervals 
until they were weary. And lo, the weariness they - 
felt was much similar to that which they felt when 
they sang the scale. 

And they thought of the song of the choir, and 
they listened for the beautiful singing that was like 
the angels singing, fanciful and beautiful; but all 
they heard was the sound of the scale, its successive 
tones and intervals, the deadly monotonous rising 
and falling, the lifeless prolonging of tones, all. so 
uninteresting. 

For the spirit of the little song was vanished—its 
soul had fled—because the pedagog did not under- 
stand how to bring it to life. Then the children, 
encouraged by the pedagog, began to search for 
the beauty of the song, and the more they saw it 
elude them, the more did they strive to find it, and 
the pedagog told them of its wonderful beauty, and 
he analyzed it as a bit of fancy, and he tried to 
bring the song back to life again by describing it, 
and by picturing its beauty to the children. 

But the little song was dead to the singers—and 
the more the og analyzed and the more the 
children studied it, the more lifeless and uninspiring 
did it become. 

And that night the children stood again at the 
door of the great cathedral, and they listened to the 
singing, and it seemed more beautiful than ever 
before, and one of the littlest said, with a long sigh: 

“I wish our teacher would show us how to sing 
like that!” Later in the evening, just after twilight, - 
they héard a mother singing a lullaby to her baby 
in the cradle, and there was something familiar 
about the song she sang. then 
came to them that it was the little song that the 
pelagog had tried to teach them, come to life once 
more. Tor there was no one to stand between the 
love of the mother and the song that told her 
story; no system of analysis to rise up and rob. it 
of its simple beauty. And the little song was a 
thing begot by heart and soul—a bit of fancy out of 
the great realm of thé spirit world. 

And ever afterwards when the little song saw the 
pedagog, or heard him talk about his system, it 
took its flight to a more congenial clime, to a 
where the fancy dwells, where life and love tell their 
own story in their own natural way, with none to 
stand between or interfere. 


The superintendent and the teachers’ force when 
they are progressive can defy politicians. 


Ape no one. Accept their inspiration, take their 
information, but be yourself in the use of whatever 
comes to you. After Beecher and Phillips Brooks 
there were many who aped them, but not one of 
them ever came to greatness. : 
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THE REAWAKENING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ACADEMY. 


life for continued leadership in education. With- 
out raw material, power, or fuel, or food, she must 
fight for industrial equality under serious disad- 
vantages. From the first she has been the leader 
in educational opportunities. She first reached a 
ten-months’ school year, first passed and enforced 
compulsory school laws, first had expert super- 
vision, first had high schools, and first established 
normal schools, but within a few years every one 
of these advantages has been attained, and some- 
times surpassed in the regions beyond. It will be 
no easy matter for the public schools of New Eng- 
land to maintain leadership in equipment, admin- 
istration, or scholastic zeal. 

But there is one field in which she cannot easily 
be equaled; this is in her academy life. The 
Phillips academies, at Andover and Exeter, will 
never be approached in spirit or in prestige. They 
have too great a lead. St. Marks, Groton, and 
Middlesex will never be rivaled, however great the 
effort and money expended. But neither of these 
classes of academies represent the real New Eng- 
land academy type. There is something more vital 
in Cushing and Wilbraham in Massachusetts, in 
East Greenwich in Rhode Island, Saxtons River in 
Vermont, Pinkerton and New Hampton in New 
Hampshire, Kents Hill, Fryeburg, and Hebron in 
Maine. No public school can ever take the place 
that these occupy. Take Kents Hill, for example. 
There are in Boston and vicinity several hundred of 
the hest men in business, in railroading and insur- 
ance, in law and medicine, in teaching and preach- 
ing, who are also graduates of a dozen different 
colleges, whose memories of Kents Hill days are 
more fascinating’ than of their college life. What 


the flavor of the memory of academy life to that of 
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New England must face the great struggle of her 


sentiment at sixteen is to that at twenty-one, so is 
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the college. Every student is nearer the triumph of 
a football eleven in an academy than in a univer- 
sity, and the society debates and triumphs signify, 


_ vastly more at Kents Hill or Meriden than in the 


large arena. The academy is distinctly the poor 
young man’s Opportunity. - If one has to pay tui- 
tion, it is twice as great for an outsider in a high 
school as in an academy. Two-thirds of the alumni 
of the academies, resident in Boston and vicinity, 
would never have had their scholastic start but for 
the inexpensive academy. 

Kents Hill has done for Maine, for her sons and 
daughters, by way of scholarly aspiration, what her 
public high schools can never do. There is.a 
relish to academy life that there can never be. to a 
small high school. There are not in the state of 
Maine ten high schools that have the equipment, 
the scholarly atmosphere, or the educational. tonic 
that is to be found at Fryeburg, Kents Hill, or 
Hebron. Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the set- 
tled territory of Maine cannot in one hundred years 
afford the combination of opportunities in public 
high schools that these academies offer. But these 
academies.must be more liberally supported than 
they now are. Cushing Academy and Pinkerton 
are well provided for, but some of the best of them 
are being sadly neglected. Mr. Carnegie, for some 
inexplicable reason, seems to pass by on the other 
side, so does Mr. Rockefeller,—they would never 
smell of his money to detect its odor,—but neither 
of them are New Englanders, and they cannot be 
expected to provide for her academies ; but with all 
the wealth in New England it is inconceivable that 
some men and women of abundant means shall not 
equip and endow every one of these academies, 
which are the glory of New England, so that they 
at least shall forever maintain in their line the schol- 
astic pre-eminence of New England. 


GRADE TEACHERS.—(VL.) 
WHAT IS THE TROUBLE ? 


Assuming that the salary and tenure problems 
will now largely take care of thetnselves, the ques- 
tion may well be asked, What next? The prob- 
lems awaiting solution may be’ classified as: (1) 
Conditions under which they work. (2) Relation 
of responsibility and privileges. (3) The personal 
equations. 

In what respect does the grade teacher not have 
a square deal in the conditions under which she 
works? (1) She has no voice in determining them. 
(2) They hazard her health, exhaust her strength, 
limit her comforts. 

What are the conditions that bring about such 
baneful results? It is not a matter to get excited 
over. It is no worse than it has always been, in- 
deed it is better than it has been for a half a cen- 
tury. It is one of the misfortunes of the graded 
system, which on the whole is beneficial. 

All progress is dangerous. Education is a 
dangerous thing, so is freedom, so is life itself. The 
minute a child gets out of swaddling clothes his 
ttoubles begin ; when he gets out of the cradle they 
multiply ; the troubles increase when he creeps, are. 
even more when he walks, and more yet when he 
goes out to play with other boys, and still more 
when he goes to school and away to college, and 
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out into business. There is no denying this, yet 
there is fifty times the danger in keeping him in 
swaddling clothes, in the cradle, im doors, away 
from other boys when he is old enough to get out 
and about. 

The only ideal teaching is that in which one 
teacher has about thirty children of all grades from 
the abecedarians to algebrans and geometricians. 
The teacher doesn’t like it; says she cannot do 
the work well because there is too much of it, and 
she finds all kinds of fault, but then she is the queen 
of the turf. She makes out her own program, de- 
cides upon the time to be given to each study, 
makes her own rules and regulations, and no one 
knows or cares whether or not she carries them out. 
That is heaven® on earth, but unfortunately she 
does not know it. 

Al! the ills that come to the grade teacher, all the 
burdens, limitations, and‘ irritations that come to 
her, grow out of the fact that she has been let out of 
the little red schoolhouse cradle into a larger world, 
and she has all sorts.of troubles confronting her. 
She can resign her grade work and go down to 
Carroll, Maine, up to Pelham, New Hampshire, or 
to any one of the hundred thousand rural schools 
anid be rid of her grade school troubles, but she will 
never do it. She ought not'to do it, any more than 
the boy who rolled down the ceilar stairs ought to 
be put back into his cradle so that he will not get 
bruised again. 

The trouble is that school life and work is pro- 
gressing, that we are doing ten times as much for 
children in graded schools as in old-time rural 
schools, and we don’t know how to do it to the best 

_ advantage yet. When shall we learn? 


NEWTON C. DOUGHERTY. 


Was there ever a sadder or more tragic chapter 
in professional educational experience than that of 
last week? 

I have known, trusted, and loved Newton C. 
Dougherty for twenty years, and the memory of 
that acquaintance, confidence, and affection will be 
precious, however shadowed it may be by the 
revelation that I have not known the whole man. 

For the first time a man so eminent in educa- 
tional circles, in influence, in acquaintance, in 
leadership has had his name blazoned before the 
country as under indictment for many financial 
irregularities. 

It is in every way inconceivable that the charges 
can be true. Ofcourse all the men who have done 
great financial wrong have been men in whom the 
public has had unbounded confidence. Mr. 
Dougherty was well born, was thrifty from young 
manhood, has had a keen financial sense at all 
times, and, alone of all men who remained in edu- 
cational work, he became president of a large 

~national bank, of a large savings bank, and of sev- 
eral other financial and industrial institutions, and 
was conservatively supposed to be worth three- 
quarters of a million dollars carefully and safely in- 
vested, all of it accumulated while superintending 
schools at a small salary, one on which he has not 
lived for many years. He has been supposed to 
stay in school work from pure love of it, while he 
was amassing a fortune for the love of the game of 
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finance. Ten days ago hé was one of the most 
envied of schoolmasters, to-day the humblest, most 
impatient country schoolmaster is thankful that he 
is not in Mr. Dougherty’s place with 100 indict- 
ments hanging over him. 

It is useless to explain, to excuse, to apologian 
An indictment is not conviction, but a leading citi- 
zen, as he certainly was, is not liable to be indicted 
on 100 counts on. matters as tangible as are 
financial irregularities, a man is not likely to resign 
his superintendency, and his presidencies, and a 
bank is not likely to close its doors unless there is 
something alarmingly serious ‘behind the indict- 
ments. 

Oh, Dougherty, you have caused deeper grief 
than has ever come'to the profession. If it was any- 
thing in which friends could be of avail; if faith ‘and 
love could play anypart, we would all be with ge 
as in the ite: that have passed. 

NON-RESIDENTS... 4 

About once in “thirteen” years some ward poli- 
tician in Boston agitates the question of the resi- 
dence of the teachers and school officers, many of 
whom live outside the municipal limits.. Why not 
agitate the right of men to pay taxes in Boston who 
live outside? The largest part of Bostoni’s taxes 
are paid by men and women who liye otitside the 
city limits. Why not let these people vote in Bos- - 
ton, or pay the taxes on their Boston property 
where they live? It would be as wise as to make 
a teacher live in Boston. 


a 


A SURPRISING DECISION. 

A Massachusetts judge has rendered a decision 
which it it proves to be good law will do irrepar- 
able harm to the cause of education. We certainly 
hope the case will be taken to the higher court, for 
it certainly does not seem possible that this riling 
can stand as law. The practice all through the 
country has been to have the public conveyance for 
children go along the main highway, and the pupils 
have walked out to méet it, provided no child has 
walked further than he formerly walked :to school. 
By this decision the ‘school conveyance may be 
made to go to evety house. This is certainly a 
severe setback to progressive ideals in education. 


4 


‘A MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


Music should be universally taught in the public 
schools. One state, and only one state I think, 
makes the teaching of music obligatory, whereas 
every state should do so. In the campaign for the 
introduction of music the special teachers are 
handicapped because of their perrona interest in 
the matter. 

Music teachers are too class conscious, flock by 
themselves too contentedly, nurse their differences 
too irritably. For, twenty years the editor of the 
Journal of Education has done as much as any. out- 
sider to promote the advance in music teaching 
professionally and administratively..-He has taken 
a part in many summer music schools, often on the 
program of the music department of the N. E. A., 
and has frequently spoken upon the subject in state 
associations. 


Because of this interest and activity in the cause, 
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he has been urged to have a department of music 
in the Journal of Education. Until now it has 
looked like too much of a burden, but since the 
Asbury Park meeting he has been promised so 
much aid in connection therewith that it will be in- 
troduced, the first installment appearing this week. 
The offer of three months for twenty-five cents 
must appeal especially to music teachers. 
~0- 


THE $175,000 FUND. 


The fund of the National Educational Associa- 
tion has not been impaired by Mr. Dougherty. 
He had nothing whatever to do with the fund 
directly. Steps will be taken at once for the most 
thorough expert examination of every item of in- 
vestment, and a complete report will be made, after 
which even greater care will be taken to safeguard 
it than in the past. 


+ 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Louisville. 

February 27, 28, and March 1. 

Headquarters, Seelbach hotel. 

More will be done for the pleasure of the visitors 

than is usually done for the department. 

The program will be of unusual interest. 

President J. W. Carr, of Dayton, Ohio (What 
luck Ohio does have. The men who were born 
there when they goto Indiana get elected toa 
Presidency or a vice-Presidency of the United 
States, and when a man is elected to the presidency 
of a great association as an Indianian he moves over 
into Ohio and gives her the credit for it)—is doing 
heroic work for attendance, and for program. 

Superintendent E. H. Mark of Louisville is mak- 
ing the effort of his life looking to the comfort of 
the visitors. 

Last year the New England party numbered 
forty-two. That was the largest ever, but it bids 
fare to rival it this year. 


Did you ever see a city boy try to go barefoot for 
the first time in the country? Oh, but what a spec- 
tacle he does make of himself! How every pebble 
and bit of stubble does hurt! How he envies the 
barefoot boy who is hardened to it! Some parents 
and teachers keep a child’s intellectual feet encased 
in cautions until it almost kills him to get out into 
real life. 


A New York schoolmaster who never had more 
than $5,000 salary died worth half a million ac- 
cumulated by “thrift, thrift, thrift.” There are a 
hundred other schoolmasters who have not ac- 
cumulated much who have been worth a hundred 
times as much to the world. 


Chicago’s ardent appreciation of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young’s appointment to the normal school princi- 
palship is most gratifying to all who know her in- 
dependence and her ideals. 


Russia, with a population of 127,000,000, has only 
18,834 physicians. In the United States, with a 
population of about 75,000,000, there are 120,000 
physicians. 
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The man or woman who cannot take a joke 
good-naturedly is one of the world’s burdens. The 


ability to laugh with those who are laughing at you 
should be learned in youth. 


It is a small school that has not some pupil built 
irom a larger model than. the teacher. It does not 
pay to know it all always—develop the child from 
his model by inheritance and not by your own. 


Most school regulations, most schoolroom 
methods, are calculated to crush genius. Better 


save a genius and crush a regulation or a method. 


The place for the schoolmaster is in the profes- 


sion ; his triumphs must be professional, his rewards 
must be in service. 


According to Bob Burdett, “A boy whe smokes 


cet is like a cipher with the rim knocked 


Rockefeller has paid over in cash $10,000,000 
for the general cause of education. It is most wel- 
come. 


Watch for the child who is leading a lonely life; 
companion with such an one, cheer and help him. 


Don’t be ashamed of being a teacher. There. is 


no more honorable employment. 


Fighting for yourself does not mean fighting 
against others in the profession. 


‘The proportion of teachers in the United States 
doubled in the past thirty years. 


Mr. Dougherty has resigned as a member of the 
board of trustees of the N,.E. A. 


The high school principal has large responsibility 
for leading the teaching corps. 


No one has any right in the schoolroom whe 
cares over much for money. 


Normal school salaries, with few exceptions, are 
scandalously low. 


Horses in the United States are valued at more 
than $1,333,000. 


A superintendent who is feared by his teachers is 
a nuisance. 


The “group system” is helping over a lot of diffi- 
cult places. 


Hasn’t the abuse of Mr. Rockefeller been sadly 


overdone? 


There will be less praise of thrift in educational 
circles. 


To coddle is to make one sensitive to every 
touch. 


- 


A teacher’s rest should be recuperative. 4 
"A disloyal teacher should be dislodged. 
A critic deserves pity not blame. 


To repress genius is a crime. bf 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POPULARITY. 


President Roosevelt’s personal, popularity was at- 
tested on his return from Oyster Bay to Washington on 
September 30. Washington is not a city greatly 
given to enthusiasms and it is im the habit of 
watchitie with apathy the comings and goings of Presi- 
derts, except of the occasion of inauguration pageants. 
But whet Roosevelt returned, there was a demonstra- 
fioh such as the city never saw before under similar 
conditions. Both sides of Pennsylvania avenue, from 
the railroad station to the White House, were thronged 
With péople gathered to await the passing of his 
Gétriage, and at every step of the way the President 
ani his family were greeted with cheers. It was a 
tribute of which any man might be proud, and by which 


the head of a weaker man than Roosevelt might easily 
be turned. 


A TINY REPUBLIC WIPED OUT. 


Féw people, {f suddenly called upon to bound the re- 
of Moresnet, could atiswer intelligently. Nor 
Would they be much helped if told that the republic was 
66 known as Altenberg. Such a reptiblic there is, 
however, or—more strictly—has been, for it comes to 
notice only as it is just vanishing from the map of 
Burope. It eovers hardly more than one and a half 
square miles and contains a population of little more 
than 3,000; but it has had a separate existence éver 
eimce the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1816, and it en- 
joys the distinction of being the smallest independent 
state im Hurope. It was left over in the distribution of 
territory by the Napoleonic settlement, when Belgium 
took the district now known. as Belgian Moresnet, and 
Prussia that Known as Prussian Moresnet, while Neutral 
Moresnet or Altenberg was left to its own devices, 
governed as a republic under two elected Commissioners, 
and seture against greed by its very insignificarce. 
Now, with the free consent of its inhabitants, it is an- 
flexed to Belgium, Prussia finding a quid pro qo ina 
strip of larid adjoining the town of Eupen. 


DIFFERENT HOMECOMINGS. 


Baron Komura, wéak from recent illness, goes back 
fo Japan uncertain of the reception which awaits hit. 
Suggestions have been freely made in Japanese papers 
amd at meetings of protest that suicide would be the 
propér thing for him in atonément for his share in the 
treaty of peace; and the mysterious delivery at his reei- 
dence of certain shrubs which are especially dedicated 
to the dead conveys an obvions hint that the sooner he 
becomes a proper subject for such memorials the better. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Witte has been welcomed back to 
Russia with fervent gratitade and enthusiasm. He has 
beeii made the recipient of high officlal honots and of 
popular greetings, and it is generally anticipated that he 
will bé the héad of the new Russian cabinet, when the 
promised reforms hegin to take tangible shape. 

THE ART OF GOVERNING. 

The wisdom of paying regard to the prejudices and 
superstitions of subject races is a lesson which even the 
British, with their long experience, are slow to learn. 
It will be remnembered that the frightful catastrophe cf 
the great Indian mutiny was precipitated by the obsti- 
Racy of the military officers in issuing greased car- 
tridges to the Sépoys, Trouble of a léss sérious sort, 
but which might eagily have been avoided, has now been 
stirred up by the persistency of the Tadian government 


im cutting in two, for administrative purposes, the great 
and populous province of Rengal. The Bengalis look 
upon this as a blow at their national spirit and identity, 
and they resent it also for practical reasons, because it 
involves inconveniences in the collection of taxes and 
revenue. Fifty thousand of them, gathered at a Hindu 
temple, have registered a vow to boycott all British 
goods as an expression of their feelings, Whether the 
boycott amounts to much, commercially, or not, it nrust 
create great political soreness. 


GERMANY IN THE AEGEAN, 


There is am unconfirmed but portentous rumor that 
the Sultan of Turkey has granted to Germany the right 
to establish a naval station on the island of Thasos, 
and, moreover, has given to a German company the con- 
cession of all the mines on the island. In return, it is 
intimated, the Germam Anatolian Railway Company is 
to loan the Sultan $500,000 for the expenses of his ap- 
proaching jubilee and is to advance a month’s salaries 
for the hungry state functionaries. The island in ques- 
tion is only ninety miles northwest of the Dardanelles, 
and the establishment of a German naval station there 
would give the “halance of power’ in the near Fast 
such a jolt as it has not experienced for mamy a year. 
The rumor may be altogether groundless, but it ac- 
cords with the general expectation that sooner or later 
the Kaiser would demand and receive a substantial re- 


turn for his aid to the Sultan in niore than one difficult 
crisis, 


UNHAPPY MACEDONIA. 

If there were any foundation for this rumor, it 
might help to explain the Sultan’s obstinate rejection 
of the proposals made by the six great Powers of Hurope 
in their recent twice-repeated joint note regarding the 
financial administration of Macedonia. The date when 
the new system was to have gone into effect has already 
passed, and the cfiicers who were to have represented 
the powers in the administration are on the ground, but 
the Sultan refuses to acquiesce in the scheme. He has 
not budged in the least from his first attitude of resis- 
tance, and it is clear that nothing short of coercion will 
make him yield. Meanwhile, the political reforms in- 
stituted two years ago by the powers are as great a 
farce as ever. The harrying of the population goes on 
and the inhabitants of Macedonian villages are massa- 
ered openly by Turkish soldiers. The only reply 
which the Turkish government makes to the dis- 
elosure of these atrocities is a request to the British 
government for authority to expel the Hon. James 
Bryce, who is traveling in Macedonia to investigate and 
report on these occurrences. 

DISCONTENTED PARTNERS. 


It is far ftom Improbable that the severance of the 
ties which have held together the dual kingdom of Swe- 
den and Norway may be followed at no distant day by a 
dissolution of the partnership between Austria and 
Hungary. Whether the latter change. when it comes, 
will be brought about as pacifically as that in the 
northern dual monarchy may be doubted. Just at 
present, feeling between the two parts of Francis 
Joseph’s empire-kingdom runs high. It is intensified 
by racial animosities of long standing, and complicated 
by personal and political quarrels. Until recently, it 
had been generally hoped and expected that the regard 
in which the person of the aged monarch was held 
{Continued on page 428,) 
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NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


WOMAN BETTER THAN MAN? 


Dear Editor: I open the Journal and read to my wife 
the statements by: Mr. Chamberlain, and ask for her 
opinion. I agree with it in almost every instance, and 
here it Is:— 

Woman is indeed a better actor. 

She is more adaptable. 

She is not more charitable, but does, as a usual thing, 
give more freely of money which has come to her easily. 

The statements regarding diplomacy, tact, fluency in 
lower forms of speech all come under the same trait,— 
the feminine effort to please. 

She has not greater genius in politics, 

She has more commonly executive ability, Bosh. 

Admitted that her hearing and all senses are more 
acute. 

Her memory is generally better, and we admit that her 
patience may be a mite greater. 

That her perceptions are more rapid will have to be 
defined. The term perception is loaded with lyddite. 

Admitted that her instinct for sacrifice is greater, and 
she has more religious devotion, both amount to the 
same. 

I guess we have most of us, men, been ever ready to 
admit this, but we’ll hang on to one rung of the ladder 
that I, a man, declare keeps us up where we. belong. 
Man is separated from beast because of that faculty 
called reason, which makes itself manifest in judgment. 
There he ranks above woman, also, and my wife freely 
admits it. Just let Mr, Chamberlain try a lady landlord 


for a year or two. Ernest Cobb. 
New Paltz, N.. Y. 


WATTERSON’S ROOSEVELT. 


From no one else could this tribute mean so much as 
from Colonel] Watterson of the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal, who has said more bitter things against him than 
any one else:— 

Theodore Roosevelt, let us assume, is neither the 
zealot nor the inconstant his enemies have portrayed 
him, but a far-seeing man of affairs, who in all things 
has looked to results, suiting the word to the action, 
the action to the word, and, in the end, securing the best 
that was attainable. 

He is not an: unthinking, impetuous man, of the 
knock-down and drag-out variety, but ‘a practical, 
strenuous, and alert statesman, who, having worked out 
in his mind a line of public policy, addresses himself to 
its achievement with a dash, sometimes mistaken for 
rashness, and a flash, which, wearing the aspects of 
impetuosity, has in reality proceeded from the storage- 
batteries of calculated intrepidity and profound philo- 
sophic reflection. 

He is s :f-confident because he is brave and honest, 
prompt b2cause he is prepared. His one ambition is to 
render public service. He has read history consumingly. 
He is a highly -cultivated, virtuous man, capable of ap- 
plying them to the needs of his country and his own 
actions. 

His love of sport is not spectacular. It is the boy in 
him. His domestic life stands a hostage alike to fortune 
and public opinion. He is doing his best to do right. 

He will continue to do his best to the end. And, when 
the end has come, he will pass from the presidency of 
the United States to.the presidency of one of the great 
institutions of learning, there to illustrate, by a great 
example, what American citizenship truly means. 

We are not camping on the trail of irony, nor calling 


hyperbole to the aid of satire—nor yet indulging an idle 
dream—the rather let us hope forecasting an issue 
wherein Theodore .Rcosevelt. will vindicate the man of 
letters and ideas, yea, of visions, in the world of action, 
and take his rightful place in Valhalla cloisters, as third, 
and a mighty good third, to Washington and Lincoln. 
——o-— 
VALUE OF PROPERTY TAXED OF THE LARGEST 
INDIVIDUAL TAX-PAYERS. 
Marshall Field, Chicago. 
John Jacob Astor, New York...... GR ea 35,300, 
0 


William Weightman, Philadelphia............ 3 
William Waldorf Astor, New York........... 27,500 


3 
338 


L. Z. Leiter estate, Chicago................... 13,000,000 

H, C. Frick, Pittsburg......... 

Francis White, Baltimore.................. -- 8,000,000 

Walter Chessman, Denver...... 6,000,000 

J. Montgomery Sears, Boston........ PA AYA 4,500,000 


Who invented the paper clip?—P. O. N. 

Answer: Must give it up. Of course, there are in- 
numerable patents, but there must have been one great 
original, and that not so long ago. I have been told 
that the first patent clip made the inventor rich, but 
have never heard his name. Ask others, and tell the 
Journal of Education when you find out. 


Will you give something of the other side of Chicago, 
other than its bigness and its commerce?—I. C. A. 

Since 1890 it has seen established the University of 
Chicago, the Armour Institute, the Lewis Institute, the 
Field Museum, the Academy of Science, and the Musical. 
College. These are a few, only, of its other side. 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.— The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. ; 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 

1ration. Any subscriber wish’ng to stop his paper must notify the 
Publishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper is sent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or any one else to 
aor the paper stopped for you. 

Chanae of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in 
their address, giving both the former ard present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address, until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts. —Remittances are acknowledged by change of date follow- 
ing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to 
appear on the label of the second issue after the date of remittance, 
subscribers should notify us at once. 

Missina numbers.— Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach a 
subscriber, he wiil confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us 
of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and atl com- 
munications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed to A. 
E. Winsnrp, Editor All letters pertaining to the business manage- 
ment of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


CLUB RATES. 
Inclubsofthreeormore, . - year 
One renewal and one new subscription, $2.50 ye 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, .50 + 

Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, . . 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


A. W. MUMFORD, 278 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Mumford is also General Agent for the States of Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 


AGENT FOR OHIO: L. S. Wells, 663 No. High St., Columbus, Q; 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
10 E. Fonrteenth Street, Manhattan, 
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THANKSGIVING’S RECEPTION. 


{Continued from page 416.] 


(Enter group of Indians, headed by Massasoit.) 

Uncle Sam.—And behind Winslow do I not see that 
famous sagamore of the Wampanoags—the great Massa- 
soit—and several of his braves? He, too, must have 
come to tell us of that first Thanksgiving. 

Massasoit—yYes, it was indeed a glorious event. 
When the messenger of the Puritans came to us with 
his invitation to join in that first Thanksgiving, our 
hearts responded gladly. With ninety of my warriors, 
on Thursday I repaired to the village of the white 
people, where we had a hearty welcome. First, the 
drum called us to religious service. Then athletic sports 
were indulged in. Miles Standish and his company of 
twenty men went through the drill and manual of arms. 
The great Thanksgiving feast was served out of doors. 
We stayed there three days. 

Uncle Sam.—That was an historic occasion, and the 
right kind of a Thanksgiving, too, I should say. 
Winslow.—Our real Thanksgiving dinner occurred on 
Saturday, the last day of the week’s celebration. The 
earth, the air, and the water had contributed of their 
bountiful supplies to make this Thanksgiving dinner. 
And when the Puritan pioneers sat down to the meal, 
they saw a table spread with waterfowl, wild turkey, 
venison, corn, and barley. With this cheer we gave 
thanks that, by the goodness of God, we were far from 
want. 

(Pilgrims and Indians take places on the stage.) 
Columbia.—We will ever rejoice in the preservation of 
the good men and women who laid the foundation of our 
great nation, and who set the example of simple, honest, 
upright living, in humble gratitude to God for all his 
benefits. May we never forget the spirit and the pur- 
pose of that first Thanksgiving. 

(Enter Faith, Hope, and Charity.) 
Thanksgiving.—These are my handmaids. The true 
spirit of Thanksgiving cannot exist without Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, and the greatest of these, as you know, is 
Charity. 

Charity (saluting).—I greet you, Thanksgiving. I am 
again, as always, at your service. The occasion of 
Thanksgiving, while it makes people sensible of the 
heavy debt of gratitude they owe to an overruling Provi- 
dence for the great gifts of happiness and prosperity, 
should also turn their thoughts to those who possess a 
small share, or perhaps no share, of life’s blessings. 
Uncle Sam.—yYes, Charity should be always at hand. 
For we always have the poor with us. 

Columbia.—And at Thanksgiving time philanthropy 
should flow in a big, broad stream. The purpose of the 
day is lost if Charity is not there. 

Faith (sweetly).—And I, too, must be there. For 
Faith is the radiant star in the blue dome of happiness 
and the great aid of Charity. 

Hope.—Without hope men become weary in well- 
doing. Hope is the light that shines in the darkness of 
despair and makes clear the road to peace and joy. 

Uncle Sam.—Well said. Our country’s prosperity ce- 
mands your constant presence, And though in the busy 
rush of life we may seem to forget you, that should not 
be permitted. 

Columbia.—We are grateful to Thanksgiving, who 
calls to our remembrance the impulses of*Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; and who brings anew to our minds the real 
purpose of living and the highest aims of life. 


M. M., Michigan: The Journal is an up-to- 


date, vigorous, sprightly, readable, and helpful 
paper. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


RUSSIA. By Sir Donald MacKenzie Wallace. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, 672 pp. With por. 
trait and colored maps. Price, $5. 

Of all the literature on Russia, and there is much that 
is suggestful and helpful already in print, this is, all in 
all, the most valuable work for the general reader and 
for the student. The author is a master of his subject, 
having been a competent and earnest student of Russian 
life and affairs for thirty years, and he is as fair as he 
is competent. The historical and descriptive work was 
prepared before the late unpleasantness, and the account 
of the causes, conditions, and significance of the recent 
crisis are stated clearly and forcibly. 

No period of Russian history has been slighted in the 
treatment. There is no special pleading for Russia, and 
certainly no prejudice against her. All desired informa- 
tion on all phases of Russian life and history is here, 
and it is reliable as to fact and delightful in literary 
form. It is a work to revel in as a student of vital world 
issues, and one to go to for clear thinking upon any 
question involving Russia’s relation to her own people 
or to the world without. 


THE BROWNIE PRIMER. By N. Moore Banta and 
Alpha Banta Benson. Illustrated in color. Chicago:. 
A. Flanagan Company. Price, 35 cents. 

This is the sweetest, daintiest, jolliest litthe Primer 
that ever I did see. If this book does not sell by the 
million, somebody, a lot of bodies, will make a mistake. _ 
It is simply irresistible. It teaches lessons innumerable, 
and you laugh, must laugh, while you learn them, and 
children must learn them while they laugh. 


DER UNGEBETENE GAST, AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By Emma S. Bucheim, London, Eng. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. Flexible cloth. 90 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

This is a series of brief plays in German, composed 
by the author, instead of being selected from German 
works. It is intended to familiarize the student with the 
language, and the plays are purposely made brief and 
uncomplicated so as to be easily presented on the school 
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put rather to be a companion to the reader and gram- 
mar. So no vocabulary or annotations are given. The 
language of the text is purposely simplified. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL BOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
By Eleanor Smith. A one-book course of songs for 
schools of mixed grades. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. Cloth. 186 pp, 

This is a book of numerous new, bright, inspiriting 
songs in which both teachers and pupils rejoice. In ad- 
dition to the time-honored and ever welcome songs 
there are many new ones that seem destined to be as 
famous and as permanent as the others. I have often 
found this book in use in teachers’ gatherings the past 
season, and the audience takes the new songs readily 
and sings them with rapturous enjoyment. The un- 
graded schools certainly have a rare treat in these songs. 


BUSSY D’AMBOIS AND THE REVENGE OF BUSSY 
D’AMBOIS. By George Chapman. Edited by #red- 
erick S. Boas, Professor of English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. The Belles-Lettres Series. 
Boston and London: D. C. Heath & Co. Gilt em- 
bossed cover. xlviii + 380 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
There is a frontispiece showing the Chateau La Cou- 

tanciere, after an etching by Pierre Vidal copied from a 

drawing in the Gaignieres collection; and reduced fac- 

similes of the title pages of the second quarto (1641) edi- 
tion of ““‘Bussy D’Ambois,” and of the 1613 edition of 

“The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois.” The text of ‘““Bussy 

D’Ambois” is from the group of quartos of 1641, 1646, 

and 1657, collated with those of 1607 and 1608, with va- 

Tiants noted. This is the first edition to reproduce the 

authoritative text unimpaired. The editor’s work also 

includes a “Life of George Chapman,” an introduction, 
notes, bibliography, and glossary. 


ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Alvan 
BE. Duerr, German Instructor in William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 206 pp. List price, 80 cents. 

The author bases his work in this new volume on the 
theory that the teacher can only retain the interest of 
the student by making such statements of the subject 
in hand as are pertinent, and that it is a mistake to tell 
a pupil anything that the teacher does not justly expect 
him to remember. And so from the practically un- 
limited points in German grammar the author has made 
a selection only of the most important features for a 
study, leaving the least important to passing notice. 
Yet he has been careful to omit nothing that is really 
valuable as he judges values. The book is intended for 
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use in the secondary schools; and the plan predominant 
in it, as well as the subject matter, would seem to con- 
tain in them the promise of real helpfulness to those 


who may make use of it. 


COMPREHENSIVE BOOKKEEPING. By Professor 
Artemas M. Bogle, Kansas City High School. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 142 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 


A first book in the study of bookkeeping, and belong- 
ing to the very valuable “Commercial Series,” published 
by the Macmillans. It is the compilation of an expert, 
for the author has given years to the mastery of the sub- 
ject which he teaches and of which he writes. His aim 
is to ground the student thoroughly in this branch of 
commercial education, and an examination of the book 
leads us to say that he lives up to his aim. Here one 
may find everything about ledgers, drafts, promissory 
notes, bills receivable and payable, and the thousand and 
one things that are needful to an orderly business life. 
We congratulate the author og his production. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Under the Lilacs.”” By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, $2.00.——‘ The 
Schoolhouse in the Woods.’’ By Clara E. Atwood. Price, $1.50, 
——‘' Heroes of Iceland.” By Allen French. Price, $1.50.——*‘ Ship- 
wrecked in Greenland.””. By A. R. Thompson. Price, $1.5).—" Jack 
and Jill.” By Louisa M. Alcott, Price, $2.00.‘ The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary.” By Anne Warner. Price, $1.50.——‘* With Spurs of 
Gold.” By F.N. Greene and D. W. Kirk. Price, $1.50.—‘ The Boy 
Captive in Canada.”” By M.P.W.Smith. Price, $1.25.——‘*The Re- 
form of Shaun.” By Allen French. Price, $100.— ‘‘ Boys Who Be- 
came Famous Men.”’ By H. P.Skinner. Price, $1.25. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 
a6 The Words of Garrison.”’ Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

Oo. 
‘“‘Webster’s Modern Dictionary—Intermediate Schvol Edition.” 
Price, 42 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee 

“«In the Days of Milton’? By Tudor Jenks. Price, $1.00.——*‘ Uncle 
Sam and His Children.” By Judson Wade Shaw. Price, $1.20. New 
York: A. S. Barnes. ? 

‘* Fifty English Classics Briefly Outlined.”” By Melvin Hix. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

‘The History of Arizona.” By Sidney R. DeLong. Price, $1.00. 
——‘‘ Popular West Coast Flora.’”’ By Vo me Price, $1.25.—— 
“ Basketry, Clay, and Paper-Weaving.” By Chamberlain, Dobbs, 
Langley, and ‘AE Price, 50 cents.—“ Pupil’s Outline of Ameri- 
can History.” By W.C.Doub. Price, 25 cents.—* Topical Discus- 
sion of American History.”’ By William ©. Doub. Price, $1.00. San 
Francisco: The Whitaker Ra: 

Northern Trails illiam J. ng Price, $1.50. 
cises in Quantitative Chemistry.” By Harmon Northrop Morse. 
Price, $2.00.“ Burke’s Speech on American Taxation.” Edited by 
James Hugh Moffatt. Price, 30 cents.——‘*Macaulay’s England in 
1685.” Edited by Arlo Bates. Price,35cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

* Civics.” By Waldo H. Sherman.—‘ The Industrial History 
of the United States.” By Katharine Coman. Price, $1.25.——‘ Ra- 
tional Living.”” By Henry Churchill King.——‘“ Representative Es- 
says on the Theory of Style.’ Chosen and edited by William T. 
Brewster.—*Shakespeare’s King Henry V.” Edited by Ralph H. 
Bowles. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Exer- 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Fifty volumes, including those recommended for Hy 
entrance examinations Also THE ARDEN SHAKE- 
SPEARE — the best classroom edition published, of which 
eighteen volumes are now ready. Send for special circular. 


SPALDING’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 


Clear, brief, and sensible, characterized by the omission of 
superfluous sentences and, best of all, by a directness and 
strength of treatment that are unusual. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


The best texts in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trig- 
onometry. The books excel in accuracy of definitions and 
rules, careful grading, and number and variety of exercises. 
An unrivalled series. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Contains over four hundred books, including grammars, 
dtill books, readers, etc., inneat, inexpensive, yet carefully 
selected, edited, and printed editions, and provides abun- 
dant material for all the needs of students. 


NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of Chem- 
igtry, to electrochemistry, and to chemical theory. Part II 

mtains 150 experiments. The leading chemistry text-book 
of the day. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Offers an adequate course for high schools. PartI is based 
on the study of ty with due attention to life as well as 
structure. Part II gives explicit directions for field, home, 
or laboratory study. 


CHUTE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL 


Recently revised. Contains additional problenis under 
Mechanics, Light, and Electricity, and other material 
which adapts it to meet more perfectly college entrance 
requirements. A satisfactory text-book. 


STEVENS’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


Provides a complete, introductory course, adequate to pre- 
pare for college entrance requirements. Lays special em- 
phasis upon the study of common flowering plants. Has 
an admirable Key and Flora. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
225 Fourth Ave. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY-- Publishers 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash Ave. 


LONDON 
15 York St, 
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tems of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


. MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 13-14: Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association, Stevens 
Point. 

October 18, 19, 20: Council of School 
Superintendents of New York, 
Buffalo. 

October 19, 20, 21: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Infantry 
Hall, Providence. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 20: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 

October 20-21: New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association, Con- 
cord. 

October 26, 27: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; Prescott 
Keyes, Bangor, president; M. P. 
Dutton, Augusta, secretary. 


October 27: Plymouth County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Brockton, 


October 27: Middlesex County, Mass., 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. C. 
H. Howe, Wakefield, secretary. 

October 27: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 

October 27, 28: Maine Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Portland; George E, Fellows, 
Orono, president. 

October 27, 28: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Bucyrus. 
October 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 

ers’ Association, Springfield. 


October 27-28: Hampden County 


(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
»pringfield. 

October 27-28: - Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield. 


November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Lowell, _Mass. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
of Superintendence, Louis- 

lle, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 

KENTS HILL. The alumni of the 
Kents Hill Seminary will have the 
most elaborate reunion in their his- 
tory at Young’s hotel, Boston, 
November 10, at 530 p.m, The 
topic of the evening will be “The 
Reawakening of the New England 
Academy.” Several speakers of 
national reputation will be upon the 
program. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PLYMOUTH. The annual meet- 
ing of the Winnipiseogee Teachers’ 
association was held here September 
29. There were about 150 in attend- 
ance, The following was the pro- 
gram: “Grade Preparation for the 
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High School,” Miss Maude Starling, 
state normal school; “What the 
High School Expects of the Grades,” 
Principal N. D, Clarke, Plymouth; 
“The Aim and Nature of Exercise 
Best Suited for Primary Children,” 
Superintendent G. Johnson, 
Tewksbury, Mass.; report of State 
Educational Council, Superintendent 
J. H. Blaisdell, Laconia; association 
paper, edited by Miss Evangeline 
Harriman, Laconia; “Are we mak- 
ing a Profession of Teaching?’, 
Principal E. W. Butterfield, Laconia; 
“Some Practical Lessons from Child 
Study,’’ Superintendent G, E. John- 
son. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year were: President, Princi- 
pal E. W. Butterfield, Laconia; vice- 
president, Principal N, D. Clarke, 
Plymouth; secretary, Miss BE. McIn- 
tire, Franklin; treasurer, Miss Lucy 
Nelson, Frani:lin; editor of associa- 
tion paper, Miss Evangeline Harri- 
man, Laconia; member of State 
Educational Council, Superintendent 
J. H. Blaisdell, Laconia. 


PORTSMOUTH. This city leads 
all the cities of the state in high 
school provision in proportion to the 
population. It has at the rate of a 
high school teacher for every 1,000 in 
the population. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. This city is not nearly 
half as large as Philadelphia, and yet 
she raises much more by taxation, 
and spends almost as much on her 
schools. 

This city is not so large as St. 
Louis, and yet she raises two and a 
half times as much by taxes. St. 
Louis gives a third more of her 
taxes to the schools than Boston, 
and yet she gives but half as much 
to her schools. 

Of the $21,898,000 raised by taxa- 
tion, the schools get $3,043,000, or 
13.8 per cent., which is the lowest of 
all the large cities. New York gives 
the schools fifty per cent. more of her 
tax money, and Chicago gives hers 
three times as much. 

A larger percentage of Boston’s 
school moneys went for salaries be- 
fore 1860 than at present. 


GARDNER. Dr. A. E. Winship 
delivered the first of a course of 
eight lectures to the teachers Sep- 
tember 28. All the teachers were 
present and several of the townspeo- 
ple. He held his audience intelli- 
gently interested for over an hour on 
the subj “The Boy as a Public 
Asset.” The discussion was timely 
and helpful. Superintendent O. J. 
Kern of Winnebugo county, Illi- 
nois, is expected to address the 
teachers Thursday, October 26. 


WORCESTER. The Get-together 
Club of Worcester and vicinity will 
meet on Saturday of this week, and 
Secretary George H, Martin of the 
State Board of Education will con- 
duct a round table on manual train- 
ing. 

BROOKLINE. George L. Farley 
of Cambridge has been elected to 
succeed John F. Scully as principal 
of the William H. Lincoln school, 
who recently resigned to take charge 
of Arlington schools. The new 
principal is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, class of '98, and his first 
position as a teacher was as sub- 
master of the Hanover high school, 
He taught there for a year and later 
went to the Damon grammar school 
in Hyde Park, where he remained 
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three years as head master. From 
there he went to Cambridge to be. 
come submaster of the Webster 
school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


TROY. This city leads all cities of 
50,000 to 100,000 in per cent. of oper- 
ating expense in elementary teachers’ 
salaries,—sixty-seven per cent. 
Charleston, S. C., is next. Only two 
are lower than Troy in high school 
salaries. 

ALBANY. Dr. Melvil Dewey re- 
tires from the position of state libra- 
rian, after a long and highly success- 
ful career. The loss is to the state 
and to the cause of education, and 
not to Dr. Dewey, whose large busi- 
ness interests are both congenial and 
profitable. 


BUFFALO. The Council of 
School Superintendents of the state 
of New York will hold its twenty- 
third annual meeting in Buffalo Oc- 
tober 18, 19, and 20. Its officers are 
Clinton S. Marsh, president; S. B. 
Howe, vice-president; E. G. Lant- 
man, secretary and treasurer, Port ~ 
Chester, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Main features of the New Jersey 
public school teachers’ retirement 
fund law, enacted March 11, 1896; 
pre: annuity granted December 3, 
1897:— 

Title—“‘The Board of Trustees of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund.’ 
Administration—A board consisting 
of three members of the state board 
of education, the state superinten- 
dent, and three teachers elected by 
the state teachers’ association. 
The state treasurer is ex-officio, 
treasurer, Membership is voluntary 
for any superintendent, supervisor, 
principal, teacher or teacher-clerk in 
the public or state schools of New 
Jersey. Dues are reserved from each 
salary payment and remitted 
monthly to the state treasurer. 
They are: (1) All New Jersey 
teachers were given a certain time to 
join on a salary-deduction of one 
per cent.; (2) at present those who 
have taught not more than a total of 
ten years may join for one per cent.: 
(3) persons joining now who have 
served more than ten and less than 
fifteen years must pay two per cent.; 
(4) those who have taught fifteen 
years or more must pass a satisfac- 
tory medical examination before 
they may join on the two per cent. 
basis. The law permits the fund 
to be augmented by donation, 
legacy, gift, bequest, devise, or other- 
wise. Annuities are half pay 
(minimum $250, maximum $600; 
less one per cent. reserved for the 
fund); subjeet to a pro rata reduc- 
tion if at any time there shall not be 
sufficient funds om hand to pay in 
full, and are granted on disability 
after not less than twenty years’ 
teaching in New Jersey. Before any 
annuity may be drawn, the bene- 
ficiary must have paid into the fund 
an amount equal to at least 20 per 
cent. of ome year’s average salary 
for the last five years. Members 
whose applications for annuity 


have been granted by the trustees 
may make up the balance due in one 
payment. Any member who shall 
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honorably resign from teaching in 
New Jersey, except as an annuitant, 
after contributing to the fund five 

rs or more, may draw out one- 
half of the amount paid into the 
fund without interest, 

One hundred and nine annuities 
bave been granted (19 men and 90 
women), to whom have been paid 
penefits amounting to $93,754.00; 
while a net surplus of $85,000.00 has 
been accumulated, which the 
teachers are trying to raise to 
$100,000.00 before January 1, 

JERSEY CITY. Of the $3,598,000 
raised in taxes, the schools get but 
$500,332, or 13.62 per cent. The per- 
centage is very low, considering the 
amount raised by taxation. The per- 
centage is as large as Boston, but 
Boston raises much more than twice 
as much in proportion to population, 
and her schools have more than 
twice as much to the population, 

PATERSON. The vacant prin- 
cipalship in this city has been filled 
by the appointment of Dr. W. S. 
Small, formerly superintendent of 
schools at San Diego, Cal. 

NEWARK. Of the $3,812,000 
raised in taxes, the schools get $830,- 
000, or 21.77 per cent., which is ex- 
ceptionally high. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. H. M. Trask, 
for fifteen years Pennsylvania 
manager of Silver, Burdett & Co., 
died at Bridgeton, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 20, 1905, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Trask was one of the best 
known and most beloved of the pub- 
lishers’ agents. He was in college 
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with Edgar O. Silver, head of the 
house, and in 1888 joined him in 
business, remaining in Boston until - 
1890, when he.established the Phila- 
delphia branch of the house and 


H. M. TRASK. 


made it one of the most important 
centres of their business). He was 
forty-four years of age, a graduate 
of Brown Thiversity of Providence. 
Keen as a business man and delight- 
fully friendly, he combined a range 
of qualities that made for great suc- 
cess and intense friendships. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSE®. 

NASHVILLE. Of the eighty-three 
leading cities in the United States 
(except New York), this city leads in 
the per cent. of operating per cent. | 
paid in ‘salaries,—eighty-seven per 
cent. 

This city leads all cities of 50,000 
to 100,000 in per cent. of operating 
expenses in cost of supervision,—22.1 
per cent. Utica is next. f 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


Towa College, Grinnell, has 496. 
students. 


Towa has 186 high schools ac- 
credited in colleges. 

OSKALOOSA. This city leads the 
state in provision for high school 
pupils, having one high school pupil 
for every 1,000 inhabitants, the aver- 
age Western cities being one for 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Of the $8,715,000 
raised by taxation, the schools get 
$1,536,000, or 17.5 per cent., which is 
about the same as Philadelphia, and 
more than Boston, but not half as 
much as Chicago. 


KANSAS CITY. Of the $2,751,000 


raised by taxes, the schools get $555,- 
000, or 20.17 per cent. The per cent. 
is about the average, but the amount 
raised in taxes is unusually large, so 
that the schools fare well. 


Lecture Room, showing Reflectoscope in operation. 
A map in a book Is being projected by simply holding the book in the beam of light. 


Every Normal, High, and Grammar School teacher should know that it is now possible to project on the screen pho. 
tographs, lithographs, designs in books, magazines, trade journals, and the like, and objects not exceeding five inches 
square, in their true form and color, and without any preparation or expense, Moreover, lantern slides may be projected 
with the same apparatus, and the operator may pass from one form of projection to the other without loss of time. 


The employment of the Reflectoscope saves the purchase of lantern slides, and immediately brings into use thou- 
-sands of available pictures, designs, and objects. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 15 Tremont Place (off No. 4 Beacon St.), Boston 


Send for illustrated catalogue No. 25; which explains the working of the lantern. 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use, 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK GOVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not gow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 
Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


OHIO. 


There are 26,000 teachers in Ohio, 
and only 400 student teachers in the 
two state normal schools. 

WARREN. This city leads the 
state in provision for the high school, 
having one high school teacher for 
every 1,000 inhabitants. Columbus 
is a close second. 


CINCINNATI. Of the $6,215,000 
raised in taxes, the schools get 
$1,126,000, or 18.12 per cent. She 
raises $2,000,000 more by taxation 
than Cleveland, but the schools get 
$120,000 less. 


CLEVELAND. Of the $4,800,000 
raised, $1,257,000 goes to the schools, 
or 26.16 per cent., which is twice the 
per cent. of Boston, and much more 
than New York, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Buffalo, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New Or- 
leans, Detroit, Milwaukee, Washing- 
ton, or any other city of her class. 

AKRON. Of the $375,527 tax in- 
come of the city, the schools get 
$165,828, or forty-four per cent. This 
leads the cities of the United States. 
What an honor! 

Akron gives the schools a larger 
per cent. of the tax income than any 
city in the country. All honor to 
Akron! 

Columbus gives nineteen per cent. 
of its school moneys for high schooi 
salai‘es, while Toledo gives but eight 
per cent. and Allegheny but five per 
cent. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The Minne- 
apolis board of education will debar 
all members of high school fraterni- 
ties from participation in literary, so- 
cial, and athletic exercises under the 
control of the school. This will be 
an interesting experiment. 

ST. PAUL. Of the $2,368,000 
raised in taxes, the schools get 
$584,000, or 24.67 per cent,, which is 
above the average, practically the 
same as Minneapolis. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Of the $4,000,000 raised 
by taxes, the schools get $870,000, or 
21.44 per cent., which is a larger per 
cent. than any city of her class, ex- 
cept Cleveland, which distances all 
cities. 
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would avert the catastrophe during 
his life-time, but it now seems 
doubtful whether the crash can be 
postponed even so long; for the 
monarch’s recent acts have alienated 
the affection of the Magyar element 
in Hungary which now dominates 
parliament. But attacks which 
Hungarian socialists have made on 
the coalitionists imdicate that the 
latter are not to have everything 
their own way. 


AN AGREEMENT ON MOROCCO. 

The French premier and the Ger- 
man ambassador at Paris have 
signed an agreement as to the pro- 
gram of the proposed Moroccan 
conference. Thus ends a situation 
which has caused no little solicitude 
to European diplomatists and has 


more than once sent a_ shiver 
through the Bourses. The pro- 
gram, as agreed upon, includes 


such questions as the organization 
of the police, the repression of con- 
traband arms, financial reforms, the 
best means of collecting duties, and 
the creation of new sources of rev- 
enue. The sensibilities of France 
are regarded in a special reservation 
relating to the frontier region be- 
tween Algiers and Morocco, in 
which police amd contraband regu- 
lations will be arranged directly be- 


tween France and the Sultan. Al-. 


geciras in Spain is named as the 
place of the conference. 


Missoula, Montana. 


Missoula, in western Montana, is 
surrounded by fertile and prosper- 


ous fruit orchards, which are irri- 
gated from the Missoula river. It 
is also the distributing point for the 
Bitter Root valley, where extensive 
irrigation projects are now being de- 
veloped. This valley has long been 
celebrated for its apples, and will 
soon rank as one of the first apple 
producing sections of the country. 
Missoula is the nearest town of any 
importance to the Flathead Indiam 
reservation, which will be thrown 
open for settlement in 1906 or 1907. 

For maps and information regard- 
ing any of the states along the 
Northern Pacific Railway, write to. 
C. W. Mott, general emigration 
agent, N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn, 


STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 

he University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . §1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 15 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 


Send for copy of PITTMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq.. N.Y. 
ENEELY & CO. 


And in them she has attempted to 


Part I.— $1.50, 


INSTRUMENTAL CHARACTERISTIC RHYTHMS 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
These Rhythms are composed by CLARA LOUISE ANDERSON 


ev the charm of the simple and unconscious 
movements of children at the age when their gestures are natural and beautiful. 


Part Il.— $1.00, 


Have You Seen MASTER ST. ELMO 


By CARO 8S, SENOUR 
This is the interesting history of a wonderful dog. 
Beautifully bound in cloth. Price — $1.00 


Part Ill. (New) — $1.50 


Do you take KINDERGARTEN REVIEW? If not, send for our premium 


circular. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Projection Without Slides. 


The reflectoscope, a new piece of 
apparatus which has been invented 
by Albert T. Thompson of Boston, 
promises to make radical changes in 
the manner of projecting illustra- 
tions upon a screen. 

This machine is not intended to be 
a substitute for the stereopticon, but 
it will undoubtedly supplement its 
use in many instances where illus- 
trated talks or lectures are to be 

ven, 

The reflectoscope differs from the 
stereopticon in that it can be oper- 
ated without the use of lantern 
slides. By means of this machine 
opaque material such as photo- 
graphs, lithographs, drawings, maps, 
reading matter, newspaper and 
magazine pictures, and, in fact, all 
objects of every name and nature 
that do not exceed five inches square, 
may be shown upon a screen in 
their true form and color. 

Besides, the reflectoscope has been 
designed so that it may project lan- 
tern slides if desired. By its pecu- 
liar construction, the operator may 
pass from one form of projection to 
another without loss of time. 

For the purpose of showing pic- 
tures, the refiectoscope may he 
placed at a distance varying from 
fifteen to thirty-five feet from the 
screen. At the latter distance, the 
material which is shown is magni- 
fied 800 times, The machine can be 
used wherever there is an incandes- 
cent light, the current of electricity 
supplying the power for its opera- 
tion. 

Under whatever circumstances 
the stereopticon is operated, it is al- 


ways attended by more or less ex- 
pense for the lantern slides, which, 
of course, limits its utility. In the 


case of ordinary slides it costs from ~ 


forty to sixty cents for every slide, 
and if colored slides are used, the 
cost varies from $1 to $2.50 for each 


one. 
This shows how expensive even a 


small collection of slides may be, 


and it explains why instructors are 
so handicapped im the amount of 
material that they possess for pur- 
poses of illustration. 

Does the reflectoscope fulfil the de- 
mand? In demonstrating the ma- 
chine to a Journal of Education 
representative, Mr. Thompson placed 
his hand within the receptacle which 
is intended for objects that are 
to be shown. 

Immediately upon the screen, 
which was twenty feet away from 
the operator, there was refiected the 
latter’s hand magnified many times, 
clear and distinct as the natural 
— and exactly the color of human 
lesih. 

The finger nails, the seaminess of 
the cuticle, the wrinkled flesh about 
the joints, and a plain, golden circlet 
upon the third finger, were all pic- 
tured vividly wpon the screen. 

Another advantage, possessed by 
the reflectoscope is that designs con- 
tained in bceoks may be instantly 
projected without injury to the book 
or its binding. Inasmuch as count- 
less thousands of pictures from 
magazines, trade journals, newspa- 
pers, etc., as well as objects are al- 
ways available, any of which may be 
instantly projected on the screen in 
their true form and color and with- 
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The Rhode Island College opened 
the middle of September. The num- 
ber of new students is not as large 
as last year, although the freshman 
class in the college is about the 
same size. The proportion of col- 
lege students to the whole student- 
body has, however, notably in- 
creased, The special preparatory 
year has been abolished, Young 
students just out of the grammar 
schools have been discouraged 
against entering the preparat 
school, and have been encoura 
to’take their preparatory work in 
the home high school. This policy 
has resulted in smaller numbers for 
the present but in a better quality of 
students, and those of greater ma- 
turity, and in a_ greatly increased 
proportion of college students. 

During the summer, Dr. L. I. 
Hewes, . professor of mathematics 
and highway engineering, resigned 
to accept a position in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. 
His place has been taken by Profes- 
sor Robert H. Lee of Cleveland, O. 


“Is you hopin’ fer de good times?” 

“No; bless God. I got my sleeves 
rolled up, an’ I is workin’ for ’em.”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


THE NEW HOTEL 
ALBERT 


Corner 11th Street and University Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


One Block West of Broadway 


EUROPEAN PLAN | 


The only absolutely fire-proof transient 
All modern con- 
veniences at moderate prices. 

tance telephone in every room. 


hotel below 23rd Street. 


quiet, yet central. 
dollar per day up. 


Dinner. 


L. FRENKEL, 


Rooms range from one 
100 rooms, with private 
bath, from two dollars per day up. Our 
specialty Club Brevkfasts and Table d’Hote 


Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


ERIC PAPE 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 


Pyrogravure 


Long dis- 
Location 


Proprietor. 


Drawing and Painting ‘from ‘life,’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 


For circulars address the Manager, . 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Illustration, with costume models, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


Boston, Mass. 


October 12, 1905 ee | | 
ma out any expense or preparation, it ig 
can be readily seen that the reflectc- a | 
scope is a very. practical piece of 
apparatus. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TRENONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EpWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Bow 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE 
Teachers 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 
Agency enc 
Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 


EASTERN 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TE SCIENCE 


; i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ing 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


4 


OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 
Correspondence invited. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


4 
4 
4 
4 


Some New Books 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
In the Days of Milton........-.s-eeseeeeeseees Jenks A. s. Barnes & Co., N. LY. $1.00 
Uncle Sam and His Children. Shaw 
Fifty English Classics Briefly Outlined. . Hix Hinds, Noble & Eldreage, N, ¥. 1.25 
Northern Trails............ccceecseceeceeesecees Long Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Exercises in Quantitative Chemistry.....--.-- Morse 2.00 
Renascence van Dyke Charles ‘Seribner’ 8 Sons, 
Radigan Lloyd “ 1.00 
The History of De Long Whitaker & Ray Co., s. Francisco. 1.00 
Pupil’s Outline of Daub “05 
Basket Clay an aper eaving A 
Ppobbs, Lang ey & Gaylord “ “ “ DO 
The Industrial History of the United States... Coman "1.25 
Rational King ‘ 
The Words of Houghton, ‘Mittin & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Webster’s Modern Dictionary............--++++ —_ Laird & Lee, C hicago. 42 
Under the Lilacs... Alcott Little, Brown & Co, Boston. 2.00 
With Spurs of Golda. Greene & Kirk 1.50 
Boys Who Became Famous Men............... Skinner ‘ 1.5 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. Boy DEN, A. \. M. 


QTATE N NORMAL SCHOOL, Fitcasu RG, MAss. 
‘or both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


That beauty is but skin deep does 
not prevent it from being awfully at- 
tractive. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues. 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHI 
qomPANY@t 


27-29 West 23d St. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. e New York. @ 
attention ts N. EB. Dept. 120 B | t St., R 411 

called to the new course 0 " 4 J ept. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, | _— P oy 


STON, ASS. 


Principal. 


| these depositors, 
|Many small 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—With its new dress of color 
throughout the fashion and adver- 
tising sections, the November De. 
lineator presents a most attractive 
appearance. The autumn fashiong 
have a large place in the number, 
The table of contents containg, 
among its many features of i 
am article, the second of two, by Dr, 
William H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of schools, New York city, on “Edu. 
cation for Life through Living,” 
which describes the routine of a 
great public school. “A Run in Ire- 
land” is a delightful travel sketch 
by Seumas MacManus. N. Hudson 
Moore writes of “Tables and Side- 
boards” in “The Collector’s Manual,” 
and “The Child’s Dress’ is the sub- 
ject of Dr. Grace Peckham Murray’s 
paper. A delightful story of boy 
life, “The Exaltation of William 
Henry,’ is from the pen of Herminie 
Templeton. There is a great deal of 
interest and value to housewives in 
the departments, and for the little 
folks stories and pastimes. 


The Teachers’ Bank. 


In the issue of September 14 the 
Journal of Education had an edi- 
torial upon the advantages to a 
teacher of having a _ bank account, 
Fifty years ago scarcely any one 
other than large business houses 
used the banks as a convenience, to- 
day the man or woman who has any, 
business interests whatever is an ex- 
ception who does not have an ac- 
count. Teachers are the least repre- 
sented of all the professions. 

One reason is that they have the 
impression that banks will not take 
small accounts. There are banks in 
every large city that will not re- 
ceive an account of less than $10,000, 
while most banks insist wpon at 
least $500 as a steady balance, but 
there is in every large city some one 
bank, like the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, that makes a 
business of catering to persons who 
carry only a small balance. These 
are the safest banks and these de- 
posits are the most profitable in per- 
centage. 

The five-cents savings bank 
proved to be the most profitable, so 
that all savings banks will receive 
the smallest deposits, and while 
small accounts in a bank dealing 
chiefly in large amounts by a few per- 
sons would he annoying, the banks 
that can have enough of these small 
accounts to make it worth while to 
deal with them have the most steady 
balances, never lose by loans to 
and never have 
checks deposited by 
them. In such banks teachers’ ac- 
counts are especially desirable, as 
their deposits come with much regu- 
larity. The Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany is every way one of the best 
banks in Boston, and its Winter- 
street rooms are especially agree- 
able in their appointments for 
women teachers. 


“Why don’t you save up your 
money?” asked the thrifty citizen. 

“T’m going to. I am merely look- 
ing around to make sure I am not 
putting it in the hands of some con- 
cern willing to take bigger risks 
with it than I am.”’—Washington 
Star. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Another big vaudeville program is 
announced from Keith’s for the 
week of October 16. Clay Clement, 
supported by a competent company, 
will present a delightful one-act 
comedy, “The Baron’s Love Story,” 
which is a condensed version of 
“The New Dominion.” The playlet 
tells a pretty love story in an inter- 
esting manner, the character of the 
Baron being admirably interpreted 
by Mr. Clement. Salerno, one of the 
foreign bookings, and the most ex- 
pert and dexterous juggler ever seen 
jn this country, will also be included 
on the bill, and the ‘Three Seldons, 
another European act, presenting a 
series of handsome and artistic 
white bas reliefs, are sure to bs: 
prime favorites especially with art- 
ists and art lovers. The surround- 
ing program is a notable one, includ- 
ing the Three Keatons, with little 
“Buster,” the cutest bundle of jol- 
lity that ever wiggled himself into the 
hearts of an audience; Lee Harri- 
son, with an original monologue: 
John Eberly, a _ pleasing baritone 
soloist: the LaVine Cimaron, trio 
comedians, acrobats, and dancers; 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrow in an exhibi- 
tion of sand and smoke shadow- 
graphs; Corbley and Burke, Irish 
dialect comedians, singers, and 
dancers: the Valdings, wonderful 
double trapeze performers; and Mc- 
Gloine and Smith, in a singing and 
dancing skit. The customary new 
list of comedy and interesting mo- 
tion pictures will be exhibited in the 
kinetograph. 


> 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Boston & Maine Railroad” 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket oftice of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY 


SOME INTERSTATE APPOINTMENTS OF WOMEN MADE DURING THIS YEAR.-—(I.) 
Pennsylvania to Maine — Anna L. Bard, Factoryvillé, to Aroostook Normal. 
Pennsylvania to Massachusetts — Rose EF. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandistield. 
Massachusetts to Connecticut — Mary E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. 

New York to New Jersey — Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point Pleasant. 
Virginia to Pennsylvania — Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. 

New York to Maryland — Martha Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. 

New York to Virginia — Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 

Ohio to West Virginia — Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. 

New York to Louisiana — Florence E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. 
New York to Michigan — Elisabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, to Ypsilanti Normal. 
California to Colorado — Frances C. Holden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 

These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY —— to Colleges, 


and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 


TEACHERS WANTED mt 


positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave , Chieago, Ill. 


The P tt h ’ A 70 Fifth Avénue 
ratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


During the fall and winter months there are 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOl AN nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 

before. For fullieformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies =": 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN c. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


fhe EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, lowa. 


MANHATTAN 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


on application to 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By ELEANOR SMITH 


Have you ever carefuily analyzed the proposition of teaching music in 
the schools in a definite, practical way ? Have you ever thought that this 
problem can be analyzed into two simple phases? On one side, the chil- 
dren all ready to sing, with good voices and power of response; on the 
other, the world full of beautiful thoughts waiting to be sung. The 
problem of teaching music in the schools is simply that of bringing 
together these two forces —the children that can sing and the music that 
will sing — and then, asa help in relating these two things properly, a 
certain number of definite, pointed and suggestive technical problems. 
All these things are here carefully, skilfully and clearly worked out, and 
that is why 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


is being introduced into fully 90 per cent. of all the cities and towns 
of the country that are changing their music systems. 


A PRIMER OF VOCAL MUSIC . $ .25 


A FIRST BOOK IN VOCAL MUSIC . .30 
A SECOND BOOK IN VOCAL MUSIC . .40 
A THIRD BOOK IN VOCAL MUSIC . ° 50 
THE ALTERNATE THIRD BOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC " , .50 
THE FOURTH BOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC: For High Schools . ¢5 
THE COMMON SCHOOL BOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC . .40 
OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Write to the publishers for fuller information 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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